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‘THE ROYAL FESTIVAL. 
BY MAS. E. J. EAMES. 





mark their own adherence to the popular cause, and, by its | “I mistrust that that’s the Yankee messenger he’s intro- 
boldness, encourage and confirm their wavering friends. To! ducing to the people,” said Adam, in a whisper; for the 
further which intention, placards and notices were industri-| hunter had gained tenfold in the respect of the simple yeoman 


(The Emperor Louis of Germany having banished his brother, || ously circulated, inviting the people to “ assemble unarmed, || since thie popular display of his pupil. 
c 


Prince Rudolph, from the Empire, the unfortunate man fled to Eng- pu 
land, where he died in poverty and neglect. During a season of fes- || libert ” 
uvity, the Exile’s child returned privately, and presented himself be- |) y pole a 
fore Louis in the garb of a suppliant and mourner.) | 





And from sparkling cups of sculptured gold the wine flowed rich and 

Bright clustering roses wreathed each shaft of the marble colonnades 

And soft lamps shed a glittering glow through the silvery-green ar- 
cad Mf 


But a sudden pause in the dancers’ ring—the viol’s chords are stilled; 


for the purpose of peaceable deliberation, and also to erect a || “‘ Behold,” 





i ried the speaker, interrupting himself in the 
|| midst of a bold apostrophe to Liberty, whom he pictured as 
The yeomanry of the valley had been frequently thus con- || hovering over the land, with wings that shadowed it but for a 
st paca Hier aya Fatwa rn ras | me ne pnt some vote of con spon the act of | momen utils coal lights pouce aod san Debol 

. , g mh ! ith haste, worn 
| Provinces, during the early stages of the Revolution, the name | with impatiest travel, he imate like the victorious courier 
| Of the king was studiously omitted in all the attacks upon his | from Marathon of old, to tell of Freedom’s bloody dawn at 
~~ | government) ; and, like well-schooled fencers closely practised | Lexington. Up, man, up, and tell a tale that never can grow 
Gay banners from the painted walls in "broidered folds waved free | in mock-combat, the thoroughly organized community was || old, but freshens from the frequent telling ;"" and, suiting the 
To the thrilling sounds of harp and horn, and the cymbal's minstre!ey. | versed in political discussion avd habituated to public busi- || action to the word, the youth, carried away by the enthusiasm 

| ness, long before its ability for self-government was tested in | of the moment, seized the courier by the wrist, and dragged 
|| real struggle with established power. But the measure || the embarrassed man forward. 


& The festal bow! so lately drained is left uncrowned—unfilled ; 


Bright, lovely cheeks with tears are wet—the noblest brows are 
flushed 


And o'er that haughty monarch’s face the burning blood has rushed ; 
Leader and prince and gallant knight in silent awe make place 
For a fair-haired boy im sables clad, whe craves the royal grace. 


| now in contemplation was a direct assault upon the dignity of | “Now that awkward loen, Adam,” said the hunter, will 
| the crown; and the call “to assemble unarmed for the pur- | make a botch of the hull business. A murrain on the Bosting 





|| cursor—the raising openly the great emblem of rebellion. 





| pose of peaceable deliberation,” was too flimsy a covering | folks, that sent a critter what could n’t 4” 
| for the treasonable deed to which it was meant only as a pre- | “ Why, Balt, [ guess they want all t 

!! and raaly I do n't see but this chap has doue all in natur 
} Many, therefore, shook their heads, and stood aloof from || was required of him, in coming here so quick. It wa’ n’t 


What ve there im the pale, pale cheek—the blue eye, sad and dim— | those who, they thought, were rashly precipitating matters to judgmatical in young Max to expect more from him, and pull 
The faint, sweet voice—that caused the King to shake in every limb? | » crisis. Some doubted whether an immediate revulsion of | the fellow up there to gape about like a treed 'possum.” 
T was the look and musie-tone of her who had been his boyhood's | Public feeling might not result from carrying proceedings at | The orator appeared himself to be instantly aware of his 


star— 
‘T was the noble form and brow of him whom he had banished far— 
‘T was that outcast brother's orphan who stood before him now 
In the strength of injured innocence, the eloquence of wo! 


He took the pale ebild in his arms and bathed his head with tears— 


Oh, that hour was mighty to atone for the wrongs of buried years !— 
No more, I ween, that fair boy roamed from his ancestral halls, 
While louder rang the peals of mirth along the bannered walls, 


And costlier was the banquet spread, and the goblet foamed more 
bright, 
And the hearts of all were glad that met at the Royal Feast that night. | 


Utica, June, 1°40. ae e 


ROMANCE OF THE REVOLUTION, 


GREYSLAER: A ROMANCE OF THE MOHAWK. By rue 
Avutuoa or ‘A Winter tn tHe West,’ ‘Witton Scenes tn rae 
Foarst and THE Paainie,’ etc. 2vols. 12m0. New-York, Har- 
per & Brothers, 82 Cliff-street. 


SECOND NOTICE. 

Tue first edition of Mr. Hoffman's new work was exhaust- 
ed in four days after its publication, and we have now before 
us a copy uf the second impression. We doubt whether the 
first novel by any author was ever sold with such rapidity. 





The earlier works of Cooper were a long time in gaining their 
way to public favor, and his subsequent efferts were never 
tought for with an avidity equal to that exhibited in the case 
of ‘Greyslaer.’ It is true that the mass of buyers knew little 
of the particular character of Mr. Hoffman's performance ; 
but they knew the author to be manly, sensible and philoso- 


phic, and expected a work free from the pwerilities which dis- | 


|| once so far. Some actually felt this revulsion, and stood 


i 
| 
' 


back im disgust at the cautious, and, apparently, reluctant | of heads you see below? This stout array of gallant yeomen, 


| pelled the balhef revolution, were now emulous to spring fer 


a scene, where if sympathetic excitement should impel them 
| to become actors, circumstances would determine the part | almost before the last had passed the speaker’s lips. 


P . > : d pre- | error, and even while the worthy Adam was commenting up- 
pared to coéperate with the Tory magistracy in crushing so | on it, had with ready tact turned the poor fellow’s confusion 
daring an outbreak of faction. But others, who, from the first, || to advantage. 

had counseled more daring measures, and had lately hung) “What!” he cried, “bewildered, my friend by the crowd 


movements with which they thought their leaders had im- | the bone and sinew of our land, numbers not half of those de- 
|| voted to our cause, that will soon r from eve len and 
ward and také their place among the most active in hurrying | mountain near—men with nan ge slow as saubte boast 
it onward. While others, again, knowing no other principle | their deeds, but having still the iron will to work them—men 
than the love of change, no impulse save that of curiosity, || with arms as strong as yours to raise the tree of Liberty, and 
were urged, by the novelty of the occasion, to be spectators of | hearts as true to guard it.” 
A deafening shout of 


they should play. || The stout-limbed New-Englander, changed at once from a 

Such an assemblage was the true field for a popular orator) shamefaced rustic into the hero of the scene, threw up his 
to prove his powers; and tradition still tells of the eloquence | head, broadered his chest, and displayed his stalwart frame 
which wrought upon those materials, and moulded and moved | with honest vanity. Then, as if wit had been suddenly borp 
the mass as one man, on that day. Tradition, too, tells espe- | of praise so well applied, he leaped from the scaffold, and 
cially of one speaker—a youth of scarce twenty summers—a || seizing a tall hickory, which, freshly deracinated, was held 
shy student from Schenectady, who, fired by the impassioned || erect by some laborers near, he bore it amid the plaudits of 
appeals of older and more practised orators, burst through tlre | the crowd to a hole that had been previously prepared, and, 
bashfulness of inexperienced youth, and, leaping upon the ros- spurning the aid of some tackle erected upon the spot, tossed 
trum, poured forth a flood of eloquence that hurried along the | the heavy sapling from his shoulders, planted it pointing 
moat sluggish natures upon its irresistible tide. || to the skies. 


“ Who,” said a by-stander toa sturdy hunter, who, with The center of attraction was now changed, as i, 
mouth agape, and eyes riveted, as if by magic, upon the |) collected around the spot, while those who stood Bh 


speaker, stood leaning upon his rifle near, “ who in all natur | active in throwing earth and stones around the roots to secure 
is that spmngald with sich a tongue ?"’ the tree in its position. The preconcerted act of rebellion 
“* Why, Adam, is it you, man, that axes me who young | for which they had chiefly met was fully and successfully con- 


| Greyslaer, of Hawksnest, is? You 've seen me teaching the || summated ; but any farther measures which might have been 


boy afore now, when he came up to Jobnstown in his hollew- || contemplated by the leaders of the assemblage were at this 
days, and, thof he be grown a bit, you ought to know my old || moment summarily discomfited. ‘ 
) 


| acholard.”’ 


tinguish a majority of cotemporary efforts of the same general | Lor! Balt, that ain’t the bookish chap that you larnt || The trampling of hoofs, and the dust arising from « large 


character; a genuine historical romance, in which the per- | 


body of horsemen at a turning of the road, gave the first inti- 


the rifle to? The bold youkor thet stood the brunt, when | mation of the approach of the royalists, while proclaiming that 


sons introduced should be truthfully portrayed ; and an honest | *capegrace Dirk de Roos got into that scrape in old Sir Wil-| they came in sufficient force to crush any violent outbreak of 


presentment of the actual events which constitute the histo- i 
rical part of the story. All these anticipations have been | « 
realized by the reader. The characters are admirably drawn he plumps his arguments right into the bull's-eye of the mat- 
and well sustained; the circumstances, though intensely in- | ter.” 

teresting, are never improbable ; the descriptions are graphic ” 


liam’s time?” : “ sea 
pm ~-s —— _ || insurrection. There was a momentary panic in the assem- 
, tell you it is, though, nid the woademan, proudly ; ' blage, and before they could recover bum the surprise, Sir 
and a right proper shot I madeof him. You see, now, how | John Johnson, with a large body of retainers armed with sword 
and pistol, rode into the midst of the unarmed raultitude. He 

| was followed by Colonels Claus, Butler, and Guy Johnson, a 
| civil magistrate by the name of Fenton, and other Tory gen- 
tlemen of the county, each backed by a strong party of follow- 


“ Sarting! he does make a clean go-ahead of it. But 
hen did he come up here to mix in our doings?” 









lause burst from the multitude i 








and powerful, and the dialogue is eminently spirited and ap- | “ He? why, man, he 's been here this four week, and came 
Propriate, up too with the Congress’s commission in his pocket, to raise 

W }acompany. Who but him was it that Sir John raised a rum- 
Z oy present below another extract from the first volume, | pus with at the training last week? Ab! if the boy only had 
which describes a scene characteristic of the early days of the | as good larning with the sword as he has with the rifle, the 
Revolution. It is from a chapter entitled ‘ The Liberty Tree.’ | baronet could never have filliped it out of his hands so sarcily 
ak | as he did.” 

Remors of the first blood shed at Lexington had reached || ~o Oh! yes, I heerd of that, Balt, as also how you came near 
— of the Mohawk; but the length of time it required |, having your heels lifted higher than your head, for threatening 
hyn 7 # to traverse the intervening country, prevented || to blow Sir John clean through if he did not let the stripling 
. story from being soon confirmed in all its particulars; | go.” 
ome } afternoon, it was noised abroad that a messenger, | « ['d like to see the day when any of Sir John’s folks would 
~- rom the scene of , would address the frends of || try to back that brag of his’n. I'd a mounted him upon the 
ed FI ae to front of the stone church at spot, only for making it; but the people said 't was only 
adin Whi << of an - deemed a good one, by the |! words, and I must not mind sich, go and make further 
ie ige of the nel for into © || fuss, seeing we had got young Max out o’ his bh But 

rite political ceremony w should at ones? hist! what's the lad sa ” 































ers similarly armed, who successively drew vp in military 
array, so as nearly to encircle the astounded Whigs. 

“ What mummery is this ?” demanded the haughty baronet, 
glancing round fiercely at those who stood near the liberty- 
tree, while more than one, overawed by his bearing, attempted 
to slink away in the crowd. 

A stout Whig by the name of Sammons stepped boldly for- 
ward to make reply; but before he could ascend the stage to 
place himself upon a level with his mounted adversaries, Sir 
John had thrown himself from his horse, and occupied the 
place from which Greyslaer and the Boston emissary had de- 
scended a few moments before. Without noticing the move- 
ment of Sammons, he at once commenced haranguing the 

with great vehemence. He appealed to the ancient 
ove they hed borne his family, rehearsed the virtues of his 
father, once so popular throughout the valley, and exhorted 
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them still to sustain the established is " 
ever kept their best interests at heart. Finding, then, that 
address their affections and rekindle the faded 





, which had! or curiosity. ‘The Tories, who had 
to give them a superiority over the party, whic 
outnumbered them, began soon to be aware that they were 


to their arme 
from the first 


trusted —_ 



















the attempt to 4 
ashes of loyalty met with no response, 


ken their fears. He dwelt upon the strength and power of | 


the King, and painted in strong colors the folly of opposing 
his officers and revolting against the crown. 
blage was still mute: the approving plaudits of his own par-| 


tisans called forth noecho from the moody and stubborn | 


Whigs. | 
Irritated at their suller obstinacy, Johnson now turned dis- 


dainfully from the “ motley crew of would-be patriots.” as he | 
in derision termed the multitude generally, and poured out bis | 
invective upon their leaders. The shrewd New-England fea- | vel c : 
| grave from anxiety of spirit at the perturbation of the times, 


tures of the Bostonian next caught his attention, and the sharp 


eye of Sir Jobn instantly detected something in the man’s air | 
or apparel which might have escaped any gentleman but the | 
owner of beeves and hemlock forests, whose revenue depends i 


so much upon the trade of a tanner. 
“ Who,” he asked, scornfully leveling his finger at the stout 


yeoman—“ who are the real leaders of your mongrel crew, || 


the vultures that ve bring hither to hatch the egg of treason 
that creatures as foul and contemptible have thrust into our 
nest of peace end loyalty? An itinerant New-England leather 


he endeavored to awa- | fast losing their only ( 
acting in his capacity of a country magistrate, saw that it was 


But the assem- || 






























































dresser! a vagrant peddier of rebellion! who could only retail | 
his wares to such offscourings of society as many I see around 
me, if men whose education should teach them better had not 
misled the gallant yeomen whom I grieve to find in such dis- 
graceful company. You have had your musters, too, your 
military gatherings, your array of fools, that would fain play 
the soldier, with such a beardless stripling as that to lead | 
them. I know the boy,” cried he, with a smile of scorn, 
pointing to Greyslaer, who stood with folded arms and com- | 
~ pressed lips, as if with difficulty restraining the ire that boiled | 
within him—*“ I know the boy; I knew him in old Sir Wil- 
liam’s time, who was once dear to all of you: he was ~— 
then by my father’s overseer for plundering an orchard . Pity 
that the lash had not” — 

“ Liar and villain!” shouted Greyslaer, springing forward 
toward the stage. 

““ Seize the traitor !” cried Sir John, striking at the youth 
with the butt of a loaded whip. Actively evading the blow, 
Greyslaer succeeded in getting one foot on the scaffold, but 
the next instant the sturdy baronet had fastened a gripe upon 
his throat, and flung him backward into the arms of one of 
his myrmidons, who quickly placed himself astride the pros- 
trate striphng. 

““She must keep quiet now, or te tirk will pin her,” said 
. the brawny Highlander, who held him thus in durance, smi- 
ling grimly the while at the ineffectual efforts of Greyslaer to 
free himself, in spite of the drawn dagger that flashed before 
his eyes. The trusty Gael, in the mean time, might have felt 
less comfortable in bis position, had he known that he was 


i cretion prevented him from firing, save in the last extremity. 
rt ® The benignant Mr. Fenton pressed near to Sir John, as if 
about to intercede in some way, but the arrogant soldier 

i heeded not his well-meant offices. An indignant murmur 
} arose among the Whigs at witnessing this scene; 
a slight movement > among 
and a low-browed, lank-haired, saturnine man, whose age | 
might be somewhere about thirty, a 


terms by his superior. 
“* What! fire on an unarmed man, Walter? Shame on ye 

for one wearing the king’s livery! May I eat hay with a 

horse, if I suffer such a thing among my riders, Watty.” 


replied the man, doggedly, “‘ and it matters not when the bu- , 
siness is begun.” 
“ Shame, shame,” cried Mr. Fenton. 
Walter Bradshawe,” said Gieyslaer, without making an | 
effort to rise or gain any advantage to protect himself from | 
the consequences of what he was about to say, ‘‘ you, though | 
so much my senior, were for months my mate at school. I 


at college ; your political 


here who know you full as well as 1; and when I say that, | 
as boy and man, you were ever a brute and a ruffian, there's, 
; not @ man present that can gainsay my words.” 

; ** Tut, tut, boys,” cried Colonel Butler, restraining a fierce | 
: movement of his subaltern, “‘ may I eat hay with a horse, | 
but this is a foolish pair on ye here. There's trouble enough | 
without your brawling, and you may soen have an opportnnity 


= 


without troubling older people with your capets.” 
A glance of deadly hatred from Bradshawe, which was re- | 
j turned with one of utter scorn from his quondam schoolmate, 
was all the reply the young men made to bis speech. In the 
mean time, notwithstanding the dismay which the sudden 
i inspi emg y= 
dis among patriot assemblage. A few 
craven spirits had, indeed, slunk away, but their absence was 





more than supplied by a number of countrymen, in the 
guise of hunters, who, with rifle on , came straggling 
into the scene of action, as if brought thither only by accident 








ow? 











y Upon || 
m, weapons were drawn, | 


knew you, too, as an aspiring attorney's clerk in my first years | 
ical career has since made your name / 
common in the mouths of all men, and there must be others 4 


of fighting age in the name of king and country, | 
| 


advantage ; and Coionel Guy Johnson, 


true policy toclose by an act of civil authority the duties which 
had been entered upon with a less peaceful mission. He 
therefore addressed the people anew, but in terms more sooth- 
ing than those which fad been adopted by his kinsman the 
baronet; though, like him, he tried to awaken their old feel- 
ings of feudal attachment to his family. 

He spoke of the affection which they had always borne to 
bis father-in-law, Sir William Johnson, now but a few months 
deceased, and who was believed to have been brought to his 


and the struggle between loyalty and patriotism, as the crisis 
approached when he should be compelled to decide between 
his King and his Country. He said he saw many around him 
who were the old friends and play mates of his youth, and who, 
till the last, had been cherished guests at his table. And he 
appealed particularly to the influential families of the Fendas, 
the Harpers, the Campbells, and the Sammonses, several 
members of which were afterward so distinguished in the 
border war of Tryon County, to unite with him in his exertions 
to prevent the effusion of blood g their | kindred 
al neighbors. Finally, after regretting the necessity of 
placing young Greyslaer in the custody of the sheriff until he 


+t 





‘could be tried by his country in fair proceedings at law, he | 


made a signal to Sir John, who had already placed the prisoner 


\ 
‘ 
{ 


i 


——— 


And still sung the bunter;—when, one gloomy day, __ 
He saw in the forest what saddened his lay: ane 
*T was the rut which a heavy-wheeled wagon had made 
Where the greensward grows thick inthe broad forest glade— 
“The world 's wide enough, there is room for us all; 
Room enough in the green- wood, if not in the hall.” 
Room, boys, room, by the light of the moon, 
For why shouldn't every man enjoy his own room? 
He whistled his dog, and says he, “ We can't stay ; 
I must shoulder my rifle, up traps, and away.” 
Next day, 'mid those maples, the settler’s axe % 
While slowly the hunter trudged off as be sung, 
“ The world's wide enough, there is room for us all; 
Room enough in the green-wood, if not in the hall.” 
Room, boys, room, by the light of the moon, 
For why shouldn't every man enjoy his own room ' 


We are glad to perceive, frem the closing paragraph of 
|*Greyslaer,’ that it will probably be succeeded by another 
romance, in which some of the same characters will be jp. 
troduced. 


SCENES FROM REAL LIFE. 


SCENES FROM REAL LIFE. Aw Amenicam Tare; sy Lecy 
Hoorer. “I know of but one elevation of a human being, and thu 
is elevation of sove!"—Caansine. New-York; James P. Gifhag, 
56 Gold-street. Pp. 83, 12 mo. 


We have already spoken fully of the character and mery 








on horseback in the midst of his retainers, and bowing polite- 


ly to the company, the complaisant Colonel moved off in the | 


rear of his retiring party. 


The people, in the mean time, either too much confused by | the work. 
the unexpected events which had succeeded each other, or | 


confounded by the fair and polite words which had last been 
addressed to them, made po movement to the rescue. But 
the seund of the retiring troopers had searcely died upon the 
ear, before a deep murmur of disapprobation pervaded the 
assemblage. Some reproached each other with pusillanimity 
in having looked calmly upon the scene which had just been 
enacted before them. Those who were armed were told that 
they should never have permitted one of their friends to be 
thus torn from among them. And those who had been in- 
strumental in getting up the meeting without providing for 
such an exigency, were rebuked by the riflemen, who had 
come last upon the scene of action, because they did not di- 


rect them what part to take when the difficulty came on, of 
whose origin the new-comers were themselves ignorant.— 
These mutual bickerings and recriminations, however, which 
only temporarily suspended the unanimity of council, resulied 


at last in a general call for action. 


the Johnsons, who, notwithstanding their promises, would 


Every one agreed that 
young Greyslaer must be at once delivered from the hand of 


covered by the deadly aim of the hunter Bait, whose cool dis- doubtless seize the first opportunity of transporting the youth 


to Canada, where, if his fate were a no more cruel one than 


isonment, he would be utterly lost to the cause. 


perpetual 
The hunter Balt, whohad stood moodily locking on without 
taking any share in these discussions, seemed to catch new life 


from the determination, when announced. 


ye all mean to stick to whatyou say; though I hope so, raaly. 


“*T don’t know,” said he, looking around, “ whether or not 


r in Colonel But- | But I do know, that if young Max Greyslaer be not as free as 
ler’s train, spurring to the front, snapped Fie pistol in the face | any man here, afore ‘one wilted leaf of this tree falls to the 
of a bystander. He was instantly reprimanded in sharp ground, I'll water it with the best blood of the best Tory in 


the country! That's right, Adam, jist empty another gourd 


upon the roots, the poor thing louks thirsty.” 


One of Mr. Hoffman's best characters, of which a thousand 


| 


| troduced in the work, one of which we here copy: 
| SONG OF BALT THE HUNTER. 
Tuere was an old unter camped down by the kill, 
| Who fished in this water and on that hill; 
The forest for him had no danger nor gloom, 
For all that he wanted was plenty of room. 
Says he, ‘“‘ The world’s wide, there is room for us all; 
Room enough in the green-wood if not in the hall.” 
Room, boys, room, by the light of the moon, 
For why shouldn't every man enjoy his own room? 
He weve his own mats, and his shanty was spread 


The branches of hemlock, piled deep on the floor, 

Were his bed as he sung, when the daylight was o'er, 
“ The world's wide enough, there is room for us all; 

Room enough in the green-wood, if not in the hall.” 

Room, boys, room, by the light of the moon, 

For why shouldn't every man enjoy his own room? 
That spring, half choked up by the dust of the road, 
Through « grove of tall maples once limpidly flowed; 
By the rock whence it bubbles his kettle was hung, 
Which their sap often filled, while the hunter be sung, 

“ The world 's wide enough, there is room for us all; « 
Room enough in the green-wood, if not in the hall.” 
Room, boys, room, by the light of the moon, 
For why shouldn’t every man enjoy his own room? 








“We shall have to cut these rebel throats sooner or later,”’ | originals existed in the Revolution, is *Old Balt,'"—rude but 


With the skins he had dressed and stretched out overhead ; 


of this little volume ; and we recur to it now but to introduce 
the following extract, which exhibits the spirit and bearing 
We may call it 

MRS. SINGLETON'S STORY. 

“You often hear, my dear Ellen, the expression quoted, » 
love not wisely but well. I consider it a Pernicivus sent. 
ment ; the happiness of every woman is at stake who takes iy 
meaning home to ber heart, and enforces it by her conduct. 
She ought to love not only well, but wisely. I am KN to 
tell you my own history, but it is @ sad commentary on ry 
text, and | hepe that you may never learn from such bitter ev 
perience, the worthlessness of wealth or station to satisfy the 
heart. You are aware that my parents originally moved 2 
the higher circles of society, A yen my early years wen 
passed amid the refinements and the luxuries of wealth, ba 
you cannot know how much a naturally proud and self-willed 
character was strengthend by these means, till at your ag, 
surrounded by gay sssociates, flattered for the possession of 
beauty and talent, | looked on el] around me as inferiors, and 
too often valved them only, as they ministered to my caprices 
And yt at that time I prided myself far more on my natu! 
advantages than on any gifts of fortune, and if the ides of 1 
change in our circumstances had ever at that period crossed 
my mind, it would have been unaccompanied by any fears 
my part thatthe homage to which I had been sccustomd 
should cease. I never thought that such a cause woud 
make the companions who flatered forsake, and the loves 
who sighed,—turn coldly away. No! I would have ba 
ed my life that these things could not be s0.— And I meant 
be generous, | meant in selecting from among my admirers 
prove decisively the little estimation I set on this word 
goods—for one pure passion still glowed within my b 
one fervent feeling was still mine, softening the haughty 
pulses of my nature. T loved with all the ardor of an 
chilled heart. At this distance of time it is of little use t 
speak of form or feature, and it was not for these | loved, be 
because | bowed to the worth, the nobleness of a supers 
character. What was it to me that he lacked the wealth 
ting for a suitor to my hand? what to me that his femiy 


"intelligent, brave bur kind, and faithful and persevering through | moved not in our circles of fashion and privilege, that an er 
|| every variety of fortune. There are several capital songs in- clusive claque would even have blotted his name from our a 


semblies, were it not that in our country the intelligent and 
refined take place by common usage with the proudest 
her children? But f gloried in my choice, I predicted bis 
success, [ encournged his career, I rejoieed that he understood 
| my wishes, and reciprocated my hopes.—And yet ours were 
few love-mectings, and fewer vows, for in our respective 8a 
tions we knew that years must elapse ere we could think 
| of plighting our mutual faith, and this sealed our lip 
But then we dreamed of no change, Ellen; the storm came 
| our riches took to themselves wings and flew away-—by & 
| treachery of a friend my father was ruined. I wakened {rot 
my false security,—where now were the friends I trustes 
the companions I luved? scattered, all scattered! A few ¢ 
pressions of sympathy, a few formals bows, a few faint 
cold attempts at consolation came firet-—and then the sligh 
the sneers, the wounds that to oprast spirit never close. 
| Ob! where was the preparation of mind and heart to bear ® 
this? where the spirit of resignation to say, ‘Thy vill > 
}done!’ I could submit to privations, but not to contempt 
|| the ‘world’s dread laugh,’ the ‘proud man’s contumely, 
|| could not bear there, and instead of assisting my P* " 
|| under their sorrows, I repined continually at own—likt 
|| #ll those who have been spoiled by indulgence. 10 my love ' 
\was also mortifying to me, the receiving where 


| meant to give, of being condemned for life to an 
[care lotr 1 now aaw clearly without the lever ° 
wealth my hopes of worldly distinction were at an end. 
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I could not bear the idea? of becoming a nobody, @ mere 
Mrs. Brown, or Mrs. Smith, living in a quiet way, and 
only at a distance of my former circle. I grew restless 
dissatisfied, and my high-minded but penetrating lover became 
unhappy: at this time it happened that his business engage- 
ments were of such e nature, that they occupied nearly all 
of his leisure hours,—and he could not devote himself to me 
as he had done. I was lonely, perhaps unreasonable, and I 
heard whispers which troubled me. told me that his 
family, Ais, whose want of refinement and wealth I had been 
willing to overlook, had become suddenly averse to our union, 
and why? I had become poor, and in their sordid selfishness 
they lamented over the son and brother who was resolved to 
sacrifice himself toa portionless bride. I hardened my heart 
when I heard this—TI made no distinction in my rash, impetu- 
ous judgement between them and him. I forgot the diflereace 
that in all points existed between them, and avoided his pre- 





aa = 
feel pleasure in mingling our sympathies, and uniting our ef- | rations general! are after the designs of Percier and 
forts for the future. Happier far was I in that humble home, S Peuaten ailldateseet dn Lome. The upper part of i 
than I had ever been in stately mansion I once possessed. | table is covered with plate glass. The estimated value of 
But there are evils to which new settlers are exposed in our || this table is 5000 guineas. 
western country, against which neither prudence nor care can | 
guard, and so it proved. The change ef climate, the expo- | THE RELIGION OF BEAUTY. 
sure, the fatigue which he experienced were too much for my FROM ‘THE DIAL.’ 
husband, he was attacked with a fever prevalent in that part Tue devout mind is a lover of nature. Where there is 
beauty it feels at home. It has not then to shut the windows 


of med oe from which he never recovered—never again 

was to attend to bosiness, or e in any active em- | of the senses, and tak refuge f the ithin i 
ployment. I endeavored to do what i could, but how little | thoughts, to find rene life. Besup sea taeda 
was that! In prosperity I had prided myself upon my tal- | degrades us. We are free spirits when with nature. The 
| outward scenery of our life, when we feel it to be beautiful, is 


ents, but how little could their exercise do for me here! I 

had neither friends nor belpers, and without these, talents are always commensurate with the grandeur of our inward ideal 

of little use to their possessors.—1 had accomplishments, but aspirations; it reflects encouragingly the heart's highest, 
brightest dreams; it does not contradict the soul’s con- 


where was a field for their display? the only thing which 
might have availed me, strength of constitution, and that | victions of a higher life; it tells us that we are safe in be- 











sence, treating him with coldness when we met. Another 
and a wealthier suitor came, one whom in former days I bad 


rejected, as far, far inferior to my heart's choice, but my | 


views were now altered, Ellen. I married Mr. Singleton, | 
knowing deliberately that in our feelings there existed no 
sympathy, in our minds no similarity. 


tion and dazzled by wealth. And my happiness was such as | 
you may suppose. Every pleasure that money could pur-| 
chase, every gratification that pride could demand was mine ; 
bat the daily attention, the assiduous kindness, the little sa- 
critices of time and inclination were not to be expected of 
one whose devotion to pleasure was so unremitting as my | 
husband's. [ will not «ay more of this, Ellen, but I was mis-| 
erable, as every woman must be who discovers after mar- | 
riage that the principles of him whom she owns as her guide | 
and protector] are not such as her heart approves, or her 
early education sanctions. Many bitter and unavailing tears | 
were shed by me when I discovered this, the mor. bitter be- 
cause | knew how useless would be complaint or remon- 
strance from me. There was still one happiness that I pro- 
mised myself when I married—it should be the solace of my 
life te place my parents above the reach of want—to surround 
them with the enjoyments of wealth ; when, as if te show me 
how useless it 1s to lay out plans for the future, which we 
know is inthe hands of Almighty Wisdom, my father recov- 
ered a small portion of his furtune, enough for every reasona- | 
ble desire, enough, bad | but remained patient, to have placed 
me above the necessity of marrying for wealth. Again I had 
dark and repining hours, for these were thoughts which I} 
could not stitle, and when time and calmer observation proved | 
to me the truth and constancy of my former lover, I felt I had | 
thrown away his happiness and my own. 
our marriage we never met, but I often heard of him, for! 
those whe vere in an honorable course commonly attain 


the success theirefforts deserve. And with his first hopes of || 


happiness blighted, he sought no second love. This to me 
was a sweet yet bitter thought, and one which all the splendor 
of my life could not stifle, nor could I in my own heart for- 
bear to make comparisons. But I dared not indulge such 
reflections, and this is my only apology for the life of gaiety 
which | led, it was to banish thought. And now came my 
punishment. It wasten years after my marriage that the 
death of a relative from whom Mr. Singleton had expected a 
great addition to his fortune, and who, alienated by a slight 
offence on our part, disappointed these hopes, first opened 
our eyes to the large drafts that oor mutual extravagance had | 
made on our original property, and we saw how small a por- 

tion of what had once been an ample fortune remained ; both 

saw the necessity of retrenchment, but how to make it, our 

mutual pride revolted. Meanwhile we continued the same, 


| 


and for « time credit supplied to us the place of wealth ; in || lieve that from all these, ‘ our escape is doubtful, and our trial 


the sequel we were only the more hopelessly ruined, and be- 


saw myself stripped of all. House, furniture, plate, all were 
sold. And there was one incident which at that time affect- || 
ed me even to tears. i 
The morning after the sale, I received again many of my | 
choice articles of furniture, and valued pictures, with the | 
message that 
Could I doubt who this was, or be insensible to the worth, || 
the nobleness of one I had once loved? Ah no! but my reso- || 


lution was net the less firm, there was but one person who || « series of portraits, on China, of the great generals who as- 


could do this, and to him I addressed a note, returning the | 
articles. I stated in this that, inexpressibly as I might be grat-| 
ified by such an evidence of the remaining friendship of one | 
whom I must always regard, I could not be less desirous of || 





while so many claims on my husband's estate remained 


to res them. I felt happier after this, for | 
I knew that I had done rightly, and though forbidden to 
serve mein one way, the lover of my youth proved a kind 
and generous friend. By his influence my husband engaged 
in commerce in one of our flourishing western cities, I ac- 
companied him there, and we both cakes t forget the 
change in our situation. After a short time I began to find 
more true t in this life than fora long time be- 
fore—beth my husband and myself were much altered, our 
misfortunes had taught us a salutary lesson, and we began to 





I called myself infin-|| read, he prayed with me, till one feeling animated us both, 
enced by pique, wounded feelings, and these undoubtedly || and 
threw their weight into the scale, but I was blinded by ambi- || never leave nor forsake thee.’ 


From the time of | 


had been bidden in for me by a friend — | splendid s 


bustling spirit which sends so many forth in the contests of lieving the tho which to us seems noblest. If we hav 
| the world I had noi. But I heard truth, Ellen, from a voice | no oo stoi world is nothing more than a tuapen 
I had little dreamed, I received solace from asource of which keep us in. But when the skies and woods, reveal their 
till then I was ignorant: the heavenly consolations of religion leveliness, then nature seems a glorious picture, of which our 
| came home to my husband’s heart upon that sick bed; he | own inmest soul is the painter, and our own loves and long- 
| ings the subject. It is apt accompaniment to the silent 
song of the beholder’s heart. 


“Oh! how much I had to learn: how much had I to un- | The greatest blessing, which could be bestowed on the 


: . | weary multitude, would be to give them the f beauty ; 
learn in those days, and how strangely was manifested the i, = their eyes for them, a let them axe tow date 4 
mercy of God in giving me for my spiritual teacher, the very pot ro surrounded, what a glorious temple we inhabit, how 
husband for whose wordly and insecure principles I hed so every part of it is eloquent of God. The love of nature grows 
me a. the ee of _— _ ao him, and st | with the growth of the soul. Religion makes man sensible to 
iw ight of His countenance which was dawning upon beauty; and beauty in its turn dis 2 to sdites. Sew 
bim now, even in the derk valley and shadow of death. Forhe jg the revelation of the soul to > aac In all this outward 
= not spared to — long, I 7 — left mr we = — beauty,—these soft swells and curves of the landscape, which 
| of strangers, yet in all my grief, my heart was full of gratitude be th ’ ile :—this i - . 

| to my Heavenly Parent, who had thus emoothed the dark pas- ores @ earth's smile ;—this inexhaustible variety of 


t form and colors and motion, not promiscuous, but woven to- 
| Sage to the tomb—I felt no cares for the futune—I placed gether in as natural a harmony as the thoughts in » poem; 
trust in the promises of God. My parents wrote to me to 


this mysterious hieroglyphic ef the flowers; this running al- 
| come at once to them, and I complied; and they, whom I phaber etungiell vies mi bending grass studded with Se 
had so cunfidently meant to secure from the sting of want, paints; this all-embracing perspective of distance rounding 
were now the ones who prevented me from feeling its burdens. altogether into one rainbew-colored sphere, so perfect that the 
| My views of life were wholly altered, and when the lover of | senses and the soul roam abroad over it unsated feeling the 
my youth came to me again, I declined his suit, from the full presence and perfection of the whole in each part; this per- 
| conviction that when we two had been so long parted, as | fect accord of sights, sounds, motions, and fragranée, all 
_ we had been, however it might be possible for esteem and | tuned to one harmony, out of which run melodies inexhaustible 
| friendship to remain, it most commonly happened that such of every mood and measure ;—in all this, man first feels that 
| unions were unhappy, from the different associations, differ God is without him, as well as within him, that nature too is 
ent habits, different feelings, which both had acquired; I holy ; and can he bear to find himself the sole exception ? 
| knew that I was wholly altered from the happy and youthful | 


“being who had bees his fancy’s idol, and I felt that another | Does not the season, then, does not nature, does not the 
| choice would render him move happy. And the event proved obli i o @ qe ae on sustifi —_ 
that I was right : when the lingering hope of his marrying the | S?"™° es “ _— me a Se oy Mees hed 
| object of his early choice fled, he made a better and a wiser | ‘°™Pt to show how the religious sentiments may be nouris 


| one, and instead of finding, as in me, a person of his own age, | " faoablad te cqun don a —— 


pines and sickens, or grows hard and contracted and unbe- 
lieving, when it cannot have beauty. The love of nature ends 
in the love of God. It is impossible to feel beauty, and not 
, : aye feel there is a spirit there. he sensualist, the materialist, 
a y wife and useful member of society. This is not ro- h , : 
re dear Ellen, I admit, but it is a history from life ; and con eae i chance, 7 ae on - 
a aney of 8 woe and the constancy of Hf are net ' sounding presence of beautiful nature keeps the soul buoyed 
J , : rer i i f freedom, where its action is 
“You are aware of the circumstances which led me to | &P for ever into its element o . y 
board with your parents, after the death of mine, and you — poe yg nage | can Daten ae > 
know now why I am so desirous that your imagination should | * = He — — this y ee pai “ is md. 
never, like that of your friend's, be dazzled by the pomps and ans oe. mPa = tty with a be adh wy 
vanities of life—why I so wish to impress upon you the dan- watch A or ate elle wh dhagoet reno 
ger of making sacrifices to pride in any of its forms. Think of fo oo -- as -_ _ pene Me > te Spirit, who 
me when you wish for the world’s glories, think of me when 4 apher on it. boldi poet He Theougi om 
led into temptation by the pleasures or riches of life, and be- | epen cence of uty, all te uenmedae mer am _ - 
jus. Without it, when no such sensibility exists, how hard « 


we learned to look in faith to Him who hath said, ‘I will 











| in broken health and spirits, one only desirous of retiring 
from the world, and giving up its cares, he was united to an 
amiable and lovely woman, younger than himself, with hopes 
for the future, oa no regrets for the past, one who has proved 


| great,’ and if it please God to place you in quiet and happy | Pte : 
fore long, I, who had married for the trappings of wealth, | retirement afer | task is faith! how hard to feel that God is here! how unlove- 


rom the gay scenes dazzling snares ef ian : - 
the fashionable world, praise Him beneath the shelter of your | ly looks religion! | As without de mo Sa 

humble roof, and seek in the paths He has appointed, that | che; so we -~ eit ty 4 Ba ne - 
‘peace which passeth understanding.’ ” | seem to want an element to live in. uty i moral atmoe- 
a psa nf |phere. The close, unseemly en ane be — our L 

wy) aif y aith did it not 

Tuk Tantes pes Marecnaux.—This is one of the most — ay hen a te did we first see Knowledge and 
umens of the art of painting on China ever pro- | Virtue! How uninteresting seemed Truth, how unfriendly 
duced. On Napoleon's return from Germany in 1815, he di- | jggked Instruction; with what mean associations were the 
rected the celebrated miniature painter [sabey, to commence | names of Ged and Wisdom connected in our memory! What 
a violation of nature's seemed Duty! what an intrusion 
|| upon the mind’s rights! What rebellion has been nurtured 
within us by the ugly confinements to which artificial life and 
How insensible and cold it 


sisted him—himself forming the centre piece. 


Napoleon required that the table should be composed of | 
one entire slabe and on this account it was that the painter i education have accustomed us! 


proving myself not wholly unworthy of such friendship, and \ made three unsuccessful attempts before he succeeded. Five | has made us to the expressive features of God's works, always 


un- || 
settled, I felt that the articles of luxury and elegance in which | 
I once Lewy myself, had become unsuited to my situation, | 
and I wi 


years of laborious application were spent on the work, at a | around us, always inviting us to high, refreshing converse ! 
cost altogether of about £12 000. Isabey had a liberal salary, | Thold, then, that without a cultivation of the sense of beau- 
apartments in the palace of St. Cloud, a carriage, a table for | ty, chiefly to be drunken from the open fountains of nature, 
twelve daily, and ultimately a pension of 6000 fr. per annum. I | ten can be no healthy and sound meral development. The 
The table was privately sold to its present possessor on its || man so educated lacks something most essential. He is one- 
being removed from the palace by order of Louis XVIII. In || sided, not of @ piece with nature; and however correct, how- 
the centre of this slab of Sevres porcelain is Napoleon in the || ever much master of himself, he will be sting, unen- 
Imperial robes; and around are the ts of Murat, || couraging, and uninviting. To the student of ancient history, 
Augereau, Soult, Martin Davoust, Marmont, Caulincourt, || the warm-hearted, il Greek, all alive to nature, who 
Duroc, Bessieres, Ney, Lannes, Bernadotte, and Alexander || made beauty almost his religion, is a more refreshing object, 
Berthier. On the column are allegorical figures in relief; || than the cold, formal Jew. And here around us, resist it as 
the battles are inscribed on gold rays; the rim is formed of per our hearts are always drawn towards the open, 
oak and laurel branehes, and crosses of honor, and the deco- ' graceful children of impulse, in preference to the stiff, insen- 
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sible patterns of virtue. The latter may be very unexcep- | 
tionable, but at the same time very unreal. The former, | 
though purposeless and careless they play through life, yet j 
have trusted themselves to nature, and been ravished by her | 
beauty, and nature will not let them become very bad. I 
Consider a few of the practical effects upen the whole char- | 
acter of a growing leve of beauty in the young mind. 
It disposes to order. It gives birth in the mind to an in- | 
stinct of propriety. It suggests imperceptibly, it inclines 
gently, but irresistibly, to the fit action, to the word in season. | 
The beauty which we see and feel plants its seeds in us.— 
Gazing with delight on nature, our will imperceptibly becomes 
attuned to the same harmony. The sense of beauty is at- 
tended with a certain reverence; we dare not mar what looks 
so perfect. This sense, too, has a something like conscience | 
contained in it; we feel bound to do and be ourselves some- 
thing worthy of the beauty we are permitted to admire.— 
This feeling, while it makes alive and geo yet is emi- | 
nently conservative, in the best sense. e, who has it, is al- | 
ways interested on the side of order, and of all dear and hal- | 
lowed associations. He, who wants it, is as destructive as a | 
Goth. The presence of beauty, like that of nature, as soon | 
as we feel it at all, overcomes us with respect, and a certain | 
sensitive dread of all violence, mischief, or discord. The | 
beautiful ideal piece of architecture bears no mark of wanton 
pen-knife. The handsome school-room makes the children | 
neat. The instinct of obedience, of conciliation, of decorum, | 
reverence, and harmony, flows into the soul with beauty.— | 
The calm spirit of the landscape takes possession of the hum- 
ble, yet soul-exalted admirer. Its harmony compels the jang- 
ling chords within himself into smoother undulations.— 
Therefore ‘‘ walk out,” like Isaac, ‘‘ at even-tide to meditate,” 
and let nature, with her divine stillness, take possession of 
thee. She shall give thee back to thyself better, more 
spiritual, more sensible of thy relationship with all things, and 
that in wronging any, thou but woundest thyself. 

Another grace of character, which the sense of beauty 
gives the mind, is freedom—the freedom of fond obedience, 
not of loose desire. The man, whose eyes and soul are open 
to the beauty there is around him, sees every where encour- 
agement. To him the touch of nature’s hand is warm and 
genial. The air does not seem to pinch him, as it does most 
narrow-minded enes, who can see no good in any thing but 
gain; to whose utilitarian vision most that is natural looks 
hostile. He is not contracted into himself by cautious fear 
and suspicion, afraid to let his words flow freely, or his face 
relax in confidence, or his limbs move gracefully, or his ac- 
tions come out whole and hearty. He trusts nature; for he 
has kissed her loveliness; he knows that she smiles encour- 
agement tohim. Now think what it is that makes virtue so 


much shunned. Partly, our depravity, if you please. But | 


partly, also, her numerous ungraceful s; . For it is 
the instinctive expectation of all minds, what is excellent 
shall also be beautiful, lovely, natural, and free. Most of the 
piety, we see about us, is more or lessthe product of restraint 
and fear. It stands there im spectral contrast with nature.— 
Approve it we may; but we cannot love it. It does not bear 
the divine stamp ; it chills, not converts. The love of nature 
makes in us an ideal of moral beauty, of an elevation of char- 
acter which shall look free and lovely, something that shall 
take its place naturally and as matter of course in the centre 
of nature, as the life of Jesus did. 

Again, the love of beauty awakens higher aspirations in us. 
He, who has felt the beauty of a summer like this, has drunk 


in an infinite restlessness, a yearning to be perfect, and by | 


obedience free. He can never more rest contented with 

what he is. And here is the place, to attempt some account 

> ses true significance of beauty, and of what it its office to 
soul. 


Beauty always suggests the thought of the perfect. The 


smallest beautiful object is as infinite as the whole world of 
stars above us. So we feel it. 
blematic of something spiritual. Itself limited, its meanings 
and suggestions are infinite. In it we seem to see #ll in one. 


Each beautiful thing, each dew-drop, each leaf, each true 4 


work of painter's, poet's, or musician's art, seems an epitome 
of the creation. Is it not God revealed through the senses 7 
Is not every beautiful thing a divine hint thrown out to us ? 


Does net the soul begin to dream of its own boundless capa- | 


cities, when it has felt beauty? Does not immortality then, 
for the first time, cease to be a name, a doctrine, and become 
& present experience? When the leaves fall in autumn, they, 
turn golden as they drop. The cold winds tell us of i 
winter and death; but they tell it in music. All is significant 
of decay; but the deep, still, harmonious beauty surpasses all 
felt in summer or spring before. We look on it, and feel that 
it cannot die. The Eternal speaks to us from the midst of 
decay. We feel a melancholy; but it isa sweet, religious 
melancholy, lifting us in imagination above death—since above 
the grave of the summer so much real beauty lingers. 

The beautiful, then, is the spiritual aspect of nature. By) 
cherishing a delicate sensibility to it, we make nature preac 
us a constant lesson of faith ; we find all around an illustration 
of the life of the spirit. We surround ourselves with @ con-| 
stant cheerful exhortation to duty. We render duty lovely 
, and inviting. We find the soul’s deep inex 
. written areund us in the skies, the far blue and 
p waters. 








|| must wash the other,’ said the poet. 


Everything beautiful is em-)) tectress, 


But then to this desirable result one stern condition must 
be observed. 
heart ; so equally purity of heart is all that can keep the sense 
ef beauty open. All influences work mutually. ‘One hand 
Y The world is loveliest | 
to him, who looks out on it through pure eyes. 


Sweet is the pleasure, Rest is the fitting 
Itself cannot spoil ! 
Is not true leisure 


'T is the brook’s motion, 
One with true toil? 


Clear without strife, 


Thou that woulds* tasteit, Fleeing to ocean 
Still do thy best ; After its life. 
Use it, not waste it, Deeper devotion 


Else 't is no rest. Nowhere hath knelt ; 





Wouldst behold beauty Fuller emetion 
Near thee ? all round? Heart never felt. 
Only bath Duty 'Tis loving and serving —_|| trance-hall. 


Such a sight found. 
Rest is not quitting 
The busy career; 


The Highest and Best! 
'T is Os warp! unswerving, 
And that is true rest. D. 





From the New Monthly for June. 
THE LEFT-HANDED MARRIAGE; 


A TALE..+.BY THE HONORABLE MRS. ERSKINE NORTON. 


“ The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make inst: uments to scourge us.” King Lear. 

A circumstance of a very singular nature is inscribed on the 
private records of the protestant ducal sovereignty of 
one of the smaller circles of Germany. It is well, however, 
for reasons the reader will no doubt appreciate, to put the lit- 
tle dukedem incog., so we will name it Hermanstadt. 

The grandmother of the young and reigning duke, in the 
year 16—, his only surviving relative, was a very excellent 





| old lady, and among other acts of charity, had taken under 


her especial charge, two orphans, a boy and a girl; both had 
been deprived of their methers almost as soon as born, both 
were the sole children of general officers slain in battle. When 
the duchess received them, the boy was ten years old, and the 
girl five, and at the time our story opens they had been ten 
years under her protection. 

Emilius de Mansfeldt was one of the best, the kindest, the 
most grateful, and the most affectionate of human beings; 
slight in person, and somewhat delicate in health; studious, 
modest, and reserved ; endowed with acute sensibility, with 
refined taste, and an exquisite eption of the beaunful.— 
The duchess had wisely p mr mem to the clerical profession, 
for which he wes peculiarly well qualified. He had been the 
favorite companion of the young duke, whose modest temper 
he acum clea irritating, for mild as was his nature, 
he possessed an unfliching firmness that nothing could subdue. 
The duke loved him far above all his other intimates, but if 
there were any one whom he feared, whose eye he at all times 
quailed to meet, whom he never could deceive, and never 
could humble, it was the gentle Emilius. His brow was open 
and lofty, his eye beamed with every emotion of his mind and 
heart, and although his other features had no pretensions to 
beauty, yet when he smiled, the spectator was irresistibly im- 
| pressed with the idea that he had never before met with a 
countenance so fascinating. 

But Constance de Waldegrave, his orphan companien, was 
very beautiful, and the foreign character of her beauty, derived 
from her mother, an Italien lady of rank, rendered it more 
strikingly conspicuous. She was the most graceful dancer, 
and the best lady-musician at court, besides being the most 
fluent converser in French and Italian. 

The duchess doated on C she could see no fault 
| in her, and it was little less than high treason to suspect that 





| she had one. The union of her two beloved protégés was 
| one of the objeets nearest to the heart of their venerable pro- 
It was decided that the marriage should take place 
on the return of the young duke, who had been absent during 

| the last three years on bis travels. 
| “In enother week,” whis the enamored Emilius, “ in 
| another week the duke will return—he will bring happiness 
to all, but me—oh, happiness is too poor a word ! y own, 
| my beautiful Constance! a gift thou art, fit only for a sove- 
reign to bestow! but who is worthy to receive thee? Look 
on me! smile en me! assure me that thou feelest for me even 
a hundredth part of the love I bear to thee!” He clasped 

| her hand and raised it to his lips. 
“ Always doubting, Emilius,” replied Constance, turning on 
, him one of her sunniest smiles, and passing her delicate fin- 
| gers over his clustering locks as he knelt beside her ; “ l ought 
to be very angry, instead of telling you how much—I—I—” 
she blushed d , and her lips approached his: he started 
up, and folded fondly and passionately in his arms—but 


| 


_atthat moment, even at that moment, a chill fell upon his, 


heart, he could not account for it—he looked up to Heaven. 
“T think too much of the blessing,” he exclaimed, “and too 
little of the Giver. Constance, we are very happy : orphaned, 
friendless, and poor, what would have become of us without 
the pity of our heavenly Father, and the cherishing love of 
our benefactress? Let no hour pass away without our hearts 
being lifted up in thankfulness! Let our gratitude to them, 





| and our love to each other entwine as living fibres in our exis 
tence, not in this world only, but I trust forever !”” 


If the sense of beauty disposes to purity of |) this!” thought Constance; ‘‘ how very good he is!” 





| 
} His tribute of duty paid, he prepared to greet the smiling 


“ How very sentimental and devout at such an instant as 
But 
she beheld his glowing cheek and eyes, bright with hen 
asm, turned upward, bent on her with melting . 
oo voice for the first time asked, “ Are you worthy of 
him 


The eventful day of the duke's return arrived. Early in 


H 
Of self to its sphere | the morning Emilius, with the young noblemen of the court, 


| formed into a cavalcade to meet him, and on his nearer ap- 
| proach half the little city turned out to render him the same 
| compliment. It was a perfect jubilee; the streets were or. 
namented, and the ladies from the balconies waved their hand. 
| kerehiefs, and showered flowers in the path of their young 
monarch, who, on his curveting steed, gracefully acknowledged 
their favors by bows and smiles. The courts of the palace 
| were crowded by his household and immediate retainers, while 
| the duchess and her Jadies took their station in the grand en. 
Many a lovely face was there, Glowing with ex. 
pectation, but like a Grace among a grou nymphs shone 
| the beautiful orphan. . “ 


| circle around. The first object on whom his eye rested, was 
|\the beautiful Constance; the elderly Indies pressed 


| about him—he saluted the offered cheek of his old gouver. 


| nante, but bis eye was on Constance. There was shaking 
| and kissing of hands with alot more of old dowagers, but still 
| his eye was on Constance. It glanced over a bevy of young 
| and beautiful women, yet it returned again to settle on Con- 
| stance. He approached her: 


. i “1 think I cannot be mistaken; although three years have 


| made so remarkable a change that, were it not for her well- 

|, remembered, because incomparable beauty, I should scareely 
have recognised my former playmate, my dear young friend, 
Constance de Waldegrave,” and he saluted both her burning 
cheeks; as she looked up, she met the eve of Emilius resting 
on her with an expression of gratified pride and love. 

That evening there was a splendid entertainment at the 
palace. The duke conformed to ctiquette, by opening the ball 
with the lady of the first foreign mimster; but im spite of a 
hint from his grandmother, the delighted Constance was se- 
lected for his second partner. 

While they danced they whispered and laughed together: 
a hundred hittle recollections of the days of her childhood were 
adverted to; and the abandon and vivacity of her conversa- 
tion delighted him. When the dance was concluded, he led 
her to a sent, and placed himself on a cushion at her feet. 

“ My lord, the duct.ess is looking at you as though she wish- 
ed to speak to you.” 

“Pray, do not find that out,” whispered the duke, “ she 
|| wants me to dance with some other lady diplomate, and | have 
i done my duty in that way—I would rather stay here,” he said, 
| looking at her expressively. “ And moreover,” he prevntly 
| continued, “ | think you were mistaken, fer she bas beckoned 

to de Mansfeldt.” 

“ Yes," replied Constance. anxiously, “and he is coming 
straight to you, sir, with a message.” 

Emilius advanced, looking greve, and unusually pale. After 
bowing to the duke. he presented his hand to Constance. 

“Tame issioned, madam, to lead you to the duchess.” 

“Tam sorry, De Mansfeldt, to deprive you of that ples- 
sure,” said the duke, springing up, and drawing her arm 
through his own, he conducted her to the canopy. 

The duchess had provided her fair charge with another 
partner, but the duke would dance no more, and duriag the 
remainder of the evening, his attentions to Constance were 
very marked, and almost undivided. 

Emilius left early, without taking leave of her. 

In the coteries of Hermanstedt on the following day, in the 
palace as well as out of it, nothing was talked of but the young 
duke’s excessive and too open admiration of the fair orphan, 
and i: produced many invidious observations from the ladies 
who had not been so fortuuate as toobtain the prince's notice. 

But Constance was received by the duchess with her usual 
affection, when on the following morning, being admitted at 
the accustomed hour into the private apartments with two oF 
three other ladies, she knelt and kissed the hand of her bene- 
factress with a look of perfect confidence and innocence, 
took her seat at her embroidery-frame. After a little conver 





sation on the entertainment of the preceding evening, 0™- 
what uninteresting as no fault could be found, and no sca 
could be touched on, the reader unclas her book, and had 


just begun a metrical tale of love war, when the duke 
was announced. The duchess requested her ladies to with- 
draw, as she wished for a private conference with her grand- 
son; they severally passed and courtesied, Constance was the 
last; to her he spoke, escorting her nearly to the door. 
The duchess in the first instance, entered on some public 
| and private matters not atall interesting to my veader, and when 
approaching the conclusion of her conversation, as a lady the 
tecript of her letter, she touched on the subject nearest 
art. ate 
| ‘Constance de Waldegrave has grown into a lovely girl. 
| “Lovely!” repeated the duke, “oh, madam, she is — 
| tion! Such beauty, such vivacity, such grace! I assure you, 
| have met at no foreign court, any young woman to be compar 
ed to your cha: ming protégé.” 


“And I am happy to say,” continued the duchess, “ that I 
believe ber to be as good as she is beautiful.” 
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“ No doubt of it,” replied the duke. 
“ And L am sure,” proceeded the old lady, “ that it will 
give you the greatest satisfaction to contribute to her happi- 
ness, by bestowing her with your own hand on the husband | 
have selected for her; we have, indeed, only waited for your 
arrival, to unite, and render, I trust, permanently happy, the 
two erphans Providence committed to my care, who leve 
are every way worthy of each other. 

The duke bowed, and strove to look pleased. 

All is prepared and an early day will be fixed. And now, 
my dear grandson, permit me to touch on another event of the 
same nature, that is yet more interesting to me—your own 
marriage. Nothing can be mere favorably received than our 
proposal to the Prince of ; his daughter with a liberal 
dower is yours. You have had an advantage, rare among 
persons of our station, of judging for yourself on a subject so 
important to your happiness, and I was delighted to learn 
from your letters that you approved so highly of the young 
Princess Leopoldine ; you think her very amiable 1” 

“Very amiable, indeed.” 

“‘ And very accomplished ?” 

“* Hum—sufficiently so.” 

“ And extremely pretty ?” 

“* She és pretty.” 

“It isa very desirable union,” continued the duchess, “ and 
the sooner the matter is laid before the council and brought 
to a conclusion the better; and I dare say you, as an impa- 
tient lover, think so too.” 

“ Certainly—very impatient—of course—" quietly respond, 
ed the young duke. 








view in the apartments of the duchess; it was immediately 
granted, and the fictitious invalid, apparently scarcely able to 
walk, and ony pale from e:notion, fell at the feet of her| 
benefactress, and there pleaded so earnestly to be permitted | 
to escape altogether from the bonds of marriage, expressed | 
herself so happy in her present state, dwelt so pathetically on | 
her devoted and undivided love w her maternal protector, de- | 
clared so solemnly that her death would speedily follow her| 


touched by her affliction, and moved by her expressions of 
affection toward herself, reluctantly promised that she should | 








bridal, that the duchess, really alarmed at her appearance, l 


were presented to him from the father of the Princess Leo- 
poldine. They were decisive. 

“Have you heard the news, Constance?” exclaimed two 
young ladies at once, as they advanced arm in-arm hastily to- 
wards her in one of the walks of the palace gardens. 

“* No, really,” she replied carelessly. 

“ News that will delight you,” continued they; “ we shall 
have such gaieties, such fé/es, such balls, such excursions !’’ 

“ What do you mean!” 

“ Cannot you guess? How dull you are, Constance !” 

‘Come, come,” she exclaimed impatiently, “ tell me what 


be permitted wo act as she thought proper. 


|| you mean.” 


“ But Constance,” she contiaued, “ youare yet very young; | “ What should we mean but the Duke's marriage, to be sure, 
your general asseverations against marriage I am too much ex- | with the beautiful young Princess Leopoldine de ? Every 
perienced to pay much attention to, although [ believe it pro- | thing is settled, even to the day the Princess sets out. We 
bable that your feelings towards Emilius may be of too sister- || have been calculating that she must be here in a month at the 
lya nature. But are you sure, Constance,” and the duchess | furthest. Why, how pale you have turned, Constance! What 
fixed on her a searching look, “are you sure that no other has| can be the reason?” and her tormentors could not conceal a 





usurped the place he ought to have held?” 
ble of art, was thoroughly deceived. 


will fall most gently, therefore it shall be dealt by no other 


—you are free |” 


the summons, for ‘ somewhat had he deemed of this.’ 








It can no longer be ascertained whether it were by design | 
or accident, but certain it is, that within an hour after this in- || vealed the confession of Constance ; he listened in silence, his 
terview with the duchess, Constance and the duke werealone | head dropped on his clasped hands, and his whole frame 


in a small, deeply-shaded, and retired pavilion in the gardens | 
of the palace. She was seated with her face concealed by one 
hand, while the duke, on his knees, held prisoner the other. | 


| 


How ardeatly he pleaded ! with what eloquence he made the | 


ly become his wife, his acknowledged wife ; but although the | 
civil tie must not exist between them, the more sacred one 
of religion might: the first, in regard vo them, was the law of 
man, formed by his pride and ambition: the second was the | 
law of God, that admitted no exceptions as to the great ones 
of the earth, and by that law, with a stainless conscience, she 
might be his. He prayed her to observe that men themselves 
had become conscious of the necessity of some such relief to 
persons in his station, and had, to a certain degree, instituted 
and recognized for them a second marrage. He represented 
to her that entering into this state with him, she would not 
forfeit the respect of society; that all he could bestow of rank | 
and fortune should be hers and her children’s; and that, if | 
these, with his unalterable and devoted affection, could render || 
her happy, she would be so. 

The ambitious soul of Constance rose within her; her affec- 
tions were not conquered, she thought of Emilius with a pang | 
of anguish; her reason was not convinced, she felt the sophis- 
try of every argument; her ingratitude to the duchess she 
could not veil; but visions of pride danced before her. She 
had read of women far more questionably situated, who had 
ruled the fate of empires. As the wife of a respectable cler- 
gyman, suchas Emilius de Mansfeldt, she might creep through 
life peacefully, and with the sort of every-day happiness of 
every-day good kind of women; but as the chosen ‘of a sove- 
reign, brilliant in beauty ond talent, she might become a star 
in Europe, whose ray might illumine a page of its history, and 
whose ultimate influence and ascendancy it was impossible 
t> calculate. 

Such were the vague shadows for which the young and as- 
piring Constance de Waldegrave relinquished the substance 
of real happiness. Of the intended marriage of the duke she 
knew nothing, and she secretly relied upon her own power 
and ability to nrevent such a circumstance from taking place, 
at least for many years. After a becoming struggle, which | 
lasted two days, she consented to become the left-handed wife | 
of her young sovereign. i 


were verbally and coolly answered ; but she met the duke pri- || 
vately, and with him every arrangement was made. 
It was settled that the marriage should be kept secret dur- || 


ing the life of the duchess; and they had no doubt that, how- || and both having their gala-dress aS one aesteag ss oy || entreaties Mer 
yer di i ight be, Cor id || the Duk id the otker Constance, ifferent routes, back to || an event would make 
cool it neal ten aed oats SEmilius: the | wrt rt of the ge T ed || towards her, she seemed as though she struggled to believe 


succeed in avoiding her projected union with Emilius: the | 
more so as she would continue to express her reluctance to |) 
marriage altogether, and appear to devote herself exclusively || 
tw her protectress. 

It was agreed that the only female confidant on the ooca- 
sion should be the duke's old nurse, who had likewise had the 
Principal charge of Constance, and whese fidelity and affection | 
were unquestionable ; the clergyman and physician who had 
attended the duke on his tour, and who in interest and attach- 
ment were equally devoted, were the only other persons to 
whom it was considered necessary to intrust the secret. 

The whole of the plan was carried into execution. The 
dychess had visited Constance daily during her two days’ s2- 
clusion, but on the third, Constance requested 9 private inter: | 








| given at the palace in honor of the duke's birthday. 

stance appeared in a rich dress of white brocade and point 

lace, her neck was encircled with a row of magnificent pearls, 
| and her raven hair was profusely braided with those beautiful 
Malignant whispers went round. 
But Constance that night looked the very queen of beauty ; 
some secret agitation gave a restless brightness to her eyes, 


wembled with emotion. 


“ Be composed, be resigned, Emilius! the pang will soon 


pass away | 


“Tt has passed already,” he replied in alow but firm tone, 
worse appear the beiter cause! how earnestly he impressed las he withdrew his hands and raised his head; the drops of 
on her that there was no crime in overleaping the unnatural | agony yet stood on his brow, and his lips quivered, but there 
barrier society had placed between them; she could not legal- | was a stern resolution in his eye, that told the duchess his was 
not the spirit to be crushed by the falsehood of a woman. 
He pressed the hand of his pitying benefactress, and left her 


presence without another word. 


In about a week after these events, a brilliant féle was 
Con- 


and expensive ornaments. 


and a mantling blush to her complexion. 


About midnight most of the company were dispersed in 
groups over the illumined gardens; the breath of flowers and 
the enchantment of music were there, and the moon looked 
pale and sweetly down on this scene of courtly revelry. The 
wished-for opportunity presented itself; the duke drew the 
|arm of the trembling Constance through his, and descended 
the least illumined part of the steps leading to the garden. 
They turned into a narrow shaded alley; at its entrance Con- 
stance caught a glimpse of a dark figure, and a waving cloak ; 
almost at the same moment the word “‘ Beware!” thrilled 


through her ear, and she knew it to be the voice of Emilius. 


A strong effort suppressed the scream that rose to her lips; 
the duke had evidently seen and heard nothing, but having 
flung his arm round her waist, was almost carrying her along 


with great rapidity. 
They arrived at a small chapel thickly embowered in trees; 


it had formerly been dedicated to some patron saint, and had | 
been latterly used for the morning and evening devotion of the | 


inferior part of the now Protestant household. The door was 
open, and the rays of the moon (for there was no other light) 
flickered on the marble pavement, and glanced on the white 
— of the clergyman. Two other persons, the physician 


and nurse, enveloped in dark mantles, stood on each side of 
The old woman, 
presented Constance with a glass ef water, and in another in- | 
During these two days she kept ber apartment under pre- || stant she was placed in front of the altar on the left side of | 
tence of indisposition ; Emilius’s anxious inquiries and notes || the Duke; his right hand remained enveloped in the light | 


the altar. There was not a word spoken. 


dress-cloak which he wore, and with the left he wedded the 


the clergyman threw off his robes and the physician his cloak ; 


the illuminated part of the gardens. The old nurse p 
to the apartments of Constance, in pursuance of such arrange- 
ments for the admission of the Duke as had been agreed upon. 

A week or two passed. The Duke doted on the concealed 
treasure over which Mystery thus threw her enchanted veil : 
the meaning glance, the unseen pressure of the hand, the covert 
smile, the kiss snatched in the very midst of danger, the jeal- 
ousy occasioned by the attentions and admiration of others, 
(a » Maen weapon, which Constance managed with skill 
und diseretion,) their rare, short, and stolen interviews, not 
only prevented the slightest decay in the passion of the Duke, 
but increased it to an almost painful degree. From this de- 
licious dream they were about to be abruptly wakened. 

One morning, on the Duke's attending the council, letters 





To this searching question Constance replied with so much 
firmness and tact, that the duchess, who thought her incapa- | 


“* Poor Emulius! I pity him, for he loves you tenderly, my 
child. The blow will be a heavy one, but from my hand it| 


Go to your chamber, Comstance, recover and be yourself again 


Thinking it best to disburden her mind at once, the duchess 


| sent for Emilius without delay; his heart sank within him at 


With expressions of the most soothing sympathy, she re- | 


| malicious smile. 

| “TI am not very well,” gasped their victim, and, slowly turn- 
ing from them, she tottered rather than walked down an op- 
posite alley; but their loud whispering and scarcely stifled 
laughter reached her ears for so 1e minutes after. 

Constance wished to gain her apartments unobserved. She 
therefore took an unfrequented path leading to the wing of the 
palace in which they were situated. Hurrying along a closely- 
planted shrubbery, she almost came in contact with another 
person, who immediately made way for her. She looked up 
and met the melancholy gaze of Emilius. 

On reaching her apartment, she lecked herself in, and an 

agony of tears relieved her; she sobbed and wept without re- 
straint. By degrees, however, she became composed and able 
to think and te examine the great misfortune that threatened 
| her; her spirit rose with unwonted energy te meet it. During 
that hour the mind and heart of Constance matured the change 
they had of late been gradually undergoing ; the result of that 
change will best prove its nature. 

She rose, and, having carefully removed every trace of her 
recent suffering, sent for her old nurse, and informed her with 
apparent insensibility of the event about to take place as one 
which she had fully expected and was quite prepared for. She 
smiled at the surprise and soothed the resentment of her con- 
fidant: ‘‘ He must, as an affair of state, be married sooner er 
later. It is better, on many accounts, that he should be so 
now : a later marriage might be fatal te me; now I am confi- 
fient in my own power, and confident in my skill to use it.”— 
She then gave the old woman a lesson as to her conduct, and, 
having dressed and supplied by art the paleness her various 
agitations had produced, she went at the proper hour to the 
Duchess’s a: ments, who dined that day alone with her la- 
dies. On the entrance of Constance, every eye was turned 
upon her, including that of the Duchess, whose ear had not 
of late eseaped altogether from certain reports and malicious 
insinuations, and on whose mind a slight shade of suspicion 
had begun to rest. 

The calm, easy, and cheerful demeanor of Constance set 
her enemies completely at fault, and at once relizved the 
Duchess from her apprehensions. The intended marriage 
was of course the first subject on the ¢apis, and the respectful 
and affectionate manner in which Constance congratulated the 
Duchess, as a piece of acting, was unrivaled. She contrived 
to keep up this manner the whole of the day, and as the Duke 
found some excuse for not attending the Duckess’s circle in 
the evening, her self-command was not too severely taxed by 
his presence. It was a night, however, on which an interview 
had been arranged, and at the usual hour she retired to her 
| chamber; there, gracefully arranged en négligée, with her 
beautiful hair unbound, and reclining on a sofa, she awai.ed 
the arrival of the Duke. 

The Duke entered the apartment of Constance with a beat- 
ing heart, and approached the sofa: she slept, or ‘ seemed to 
sleep;’ she was pale as death, and her long eyelashes were 
| heavy with tears. He bent over her. 

“ Alas! alas! what a fate is mine! Condemned with my 
own hand to wound to the core this bosom, to me the fairest, 
the tenderest, the dearest! Ok, Constance !’’"—he knelt and 
laid his cheek to hers. She awoke, or ‘ seemed to wake.’ 

In the scene that followed, deep sorrow at the necessity of 
the Duke’s marriage appeared the ruling feeling of Constance, 
and in its Sate ae practised no art, for she felt as much af- 


| false and erring Constance. Immediately after the ceremony, || fection for him as she was capable of feeling. The restraint 
|| she imposed upon herself consisted in the suppression of all 


and reproaches. When he assured her that such 
no change in his conduct and sentiments 


| him—as though she sincerely desired to attain and to cherish 
| the confidence he so ardently and so eloquently strove to in- 
| spire. 

POn leaving her, the Duke felt that she was dearer to him 
than ever. Her profound yet silent sorrow, her confiding ten- 
derness, her meek and self-denying subr* on, all formed the 
most decided contrast to the passionate reproaches and vehe- 
ment grief he had prepared himself to meet. He secretly 
swore that, whatever might happen, she should ever remain 
the first and dearest object of his love. 

Preparations were now busily set on foot for the reception 
of the Princess, and the changes and arrangements that were 





made in the interior of the palace contributed to supply Com 
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They reached the palace; the venerable duchess stood in | 
the ae of her crowded hall to = - and blessed | 
the most painful disappointment. Several :imes she pretended || with affectionate solemnity the kneeling Leopeldine. 1 
to mae plan ys interview, but she biage aannged || The princess was then conducted to her private apartment, || 
that some contretems should prevent it; till at length she |, where refreshments were prepared, and a few hours of repose || 
smiled to perceive that the Duke thought less of his approach- || allotted to her. ; | 
ing bride than he did of her, his artful and enchanting Constance. | Constance also retired to hers. Alas! how little do we) 

The Duchess, with her usual benevolent forethought, had usually know, and how falsely do we usually —es that i 
had Emilius appointed in his clerical capacity to accompany which we envy! The meanest beggar-girl in Hermanstadt, | 


stance with ousted for avoiding to receive the Duke in pri- 
vate; her not being able to ds 30 appeared to occasion her 





and the dowager; on which occasions, the attendance of Con. ~ 


stance on the latter was as much as possible dispensed with 
from the now evidently delicate state of her health, and the 
for early hours. 

Her state of health was indeed no longet a pretence; Con 
stance was aware that in a few months she would e 
mother, and her mental suffering had materially increased the 
nervous irritability of her situation. 

On the following week the duke snd duchess appeared in 


the embassy that was to bear the acquiescence of the Duke to if the heart of Constance had been unveiled to her, would | public, and a round of festivities took place, in which Con. 


the terms proposed by the father c 1 
company A. to the dominion of her husband. The Duchess , courtly, the high'y gifted and idolized favorite. ; 
imagined that a change of scene and ——— would con-|| But the sacrifice was not complete: arrayed in vestal white, | 
tribute to heal the yet festering wound of t } é 
Emilius readily accepted the commission, and departed with , marriage, as one of the maidens of the bride. How unworthy | 
the embassy without taking leave of Constance. He had ob- | was she of the outward emblems of maiden purity, and of the 


served the intimate connexion between her and the Duke ;| station she thus usurped! The solemnity and grandeur of the 


but he knew not te what extent she was invelved. | scene im her awfully, especially when she compared 
It was on a beautiful morning, at that time of the year when | it to her own stealthy and negative espousals. The right hand | 
spring is just merging into summer, that the rising sun, gild. | of the duke, no longer enveloped in his mantle, was a 
ing the swelling hills and waving woods of Hermanstadt, , to the young and lovely woman who stood at his side, in the | 
glanced its enlivening beams on a royal cavaleade within a || face of an approving nation. — 
few leagues of the little capital. Knights and gentlemen, and | It was not the pomp and circumstance that surrounded the 


a troop of armed followers, escorted a train of litters, one of ' royal bride—it was not the chastened happiness that beamed i 


| 


which, more gorgeous than the rest, contained the betrothed | in her eye, and hovered on her lip; it was not—no—it was 
Princess, the fair and gentle Leopoldine. The curtains of the | not even her undoubted nght to the affections of her husband, 
litter were undrawn, and she was looking about with girlish | that Constance, in her momentary heart's penitence and hu-_ 


delight on the novel and lovely scenery that surrounded her, | miliation envied; it was the virtuous tranquillity of her rival, | 
and conversing freely with her attendants: “‘ How far are we | her dignified innocence, which, mingling with her bridal mo- | 


now from the city ?’ desty and womanly love, threw round her a halo of respect 


Not above two leagues,” replied Emilius. “ And look, that guarded her, in the most pecuhar and delicate situation | 


Madam,” he continued, after a pause, “the Duke and ns. in which she could be placed, from the ironical smile of the 
train have just emerged from behind yonder bill, on their way profane, and the rude stare of the profligate. 

to meet your Highness.’ The Princess requested the caval- As soon as she possibly could, after the ceremony, Con- 
cade to pause, while she and her ladies rose ap to reconnoitre. stance retired to her own apartment, withdrawing from the 

“ Yes, yes,” she falteringly exclaimed, “I see them quite festivities of the evening. This she didi for two reasons: 

lain.” | first, because she was fearful her firmness might at last give 

“ What a gallant array of knights and ladies!” observed way; and secondly, because her perseverance might impress 
one of her fair companions. the duke with the idea that she was really indifferent. 

“ And you, Madam,” said Emilius, lowering his voice, “ you Sinking with agitation and fatigue, she reached her room; 
can no doubt distinguish the Duke; his white pinme, nch her nurse assisted her to undress, and with an aching head and 
dress and foremost station render him conspicuous.” throbbing heart she threw herself on her bed. 

“ ] see nothing else,” replied the Princess. She reseated “ Now go,” she said to the nurse, “ observe as well as you 
herself, gave an order to proceed, and, closing the curtains of can all that passes, and bring me a faithful report.” 
the litter, remained unseen the remainder of the way. Sleep visited not the eyes of the miserable Constance; she 

Constance had been nominated by the Duchess, amongst shed no tears, she remained motionless, with her hands pressed 
other young ladies, to meet the bride. She would willingly tightly onher brow and her bosom; heavy sighs alone respend- 
have escaped frem this distinction, but it was impossible; and ed to the notes of music, the busy hum, and the accents of 
she had, as part of her plan, resolved to take her share in all gaiety which occasionally reached her ; these she could not ex- 
the appreaching ceremonies without excuse or shrinking. clude although she had carefully shut out the glare of light, 

How her heart beat as the cavaleades approached each and her windows were the only ones not illuminated through- 
other! That of the Princess drew up; she and ber ladies out the palace. 
alighted from their litters, and the gentlemen from their horses. | The nurse, on her return, was shocked at the alteration 
She took her station, her ladies took theirs immediately behind _ these few hours of real suffering had made in her young mis- 
her, and the gentlemen, cap in hand, formed a semicircle round tress, but Constance stopped peremptorily her expressions of 
them. The Duke, the moment he observed the Princess alight, surprise and piry, and listened with perfect patience to her 
did the same with all his train, and advanced. Fora moment cireumlocutory accounts of the ball, which the old woman 
Constance felt overpowered—she could scarcely move forward would tell in her own way: the Indies’ dresses, the splendor 
in ber place ; she was about, not only to behold, but to salute of the supper-tables, who danced with who, &c. &c. 

With appearances of respect ani affection the being who ofall = “‘ No one, I suppose,” said Constance, “inquired for or 
others had the most baneful influence on her fate. There was perhaps even thought of me!’ 

another, too—Emilius; he whom she had injured, and there- —“* Yes, madam,” replied the nurse, “ the old duchess, as she 
fore hated. It was a severe trial, but her firmness of mind was passed the recess where I and some others were standing, 
worthy of a better cause; and as, fortunately, none at this in- told me she was sorry to hear you were so ill, and asked 
teresting moment were observing her, she had time to recover. whether you were better when I left you: I replied (Heaven 

The young ladies were ae the Duke; Constance forgive me!) that you were only suffering from excessive fa- 
was youngest both in age and rank, and was, therefore, the last tigue, and that I had left you as sound asleep asa tired child ; 
presented. Her hand trembled in his—he pressed it cently ;, her highness smiled, but your former playmate, the young De 
she advanced with downcast eye and blushing cheek. The Mansfeldt, who was with her, did not smile, but fixed his eves 
Princess and her attendants were struck with her extreme as though he would have looked me through. Ab, madam! 
youth, beauty, and apparent modesty. he has never forgiven you and never will.” 

“ This young lady,” said the Duke, “is the orphan dangh- 
ter of one of the best and bravest of men. { recommend her_ to strive in any way to injure me—but go on!” 
to your Highress’s especial favor.” A feeling of shame and = The nurse took up her narrative precisely where she had 
remorse, of contempt for herself and her royal lover, passed _ left off, detailing all the litue events that had struck her in the 
OVer the unna or Const2nce, as she knelt and kissed the hand | order they had happened. 
extended to her. The Princess retained hers as she rose, and “ And so,” sue continued, “as the Duke handed out the 
saluting her cheek, kindly said: “‘ Your young charge needs, young Duchess from the supper-rooni, We stood in our rece3s 


Bot even your recommendation, my lord; no one can louk at, and courtesied as they passed us, and the Duchess, I must 


“I do not fear him,” answered Constance; “ he is too good , 


ri , and . have shrunk from exchanging places with the beautiful, the | staree occasionally joined. Hermanner toward the duke was 
wear ggg” bay ete ond id j}at all times regulated by the nicest tact; she behaved pre- 


cisely as she would have done had no tie existed between 


isappointed love. | Constance took her station in the evening at the ceremony of | them; at the same time she was aware of the effect produced 


on him by ber pallid cheek, her declimng health, and her 
sometimes real, and sometimes assumed air of deep dejection, 
By a singular fatality, the duchess became exceedingly at. 
tached to Constance, whe, withou’ any pressing iousn ‘ 
did all she could to improve her good opinion. The dowager 
| was delighted to observe her protégée thus taken into favor, 
j and, on the departure of one of the duchess’ attendant ladies, 
| freely assented that Constance should take ber place. As one 
| of the consequences of this arrangement, Constance was pat 
in possession of the apartments of her predecessor, which were 
| close to those of the duchess. 

| This appointment unavoidably brought her into more fre- 
quent communication with the duke, and her conduct beceme 
ionally more guarded. In spite of all his contrivances, 
continued to manage that he should never see her except 

in the presence of a third person. 
Matters continued in this way for several months, during 
which the pregnancy of the duchess was publicly announcell, 


| when a train of astounding events occurred, which utterly 


changed the position of all parties. 

One morning when the duke was alone in his study, a cav- 
tious knock was heard at the door, and the physician who had 
witnessed the left-handed marriage entered. 

“T come, sir,” he said, in a voice scarcely above his breath, 
“to report to you that Inst night the Lady Constance wes 
safely delivered of a son.” 

The duke started from his seat with astonishment, for he 
had not been even made aware of her situation. He ques 
tioned the physician closely, and was relieved to find that 
every measure had been taken with such care and art that no 
apprehension was entertained of adiscovery. The clergyman 
had been placed in a small room adjoining, and had baptized 
the child ; the physician had himself informed the duchess aad 
the dowager of the illness of the poung Indy, and the absolute 
necessity there existed at present for her being kept perfectly 
quiet and secluded. 

“While the infant is in ite firet torpid state,” he continued, 
“it can ensily be managed, but it will be advisable as soon as 
possible to remove it, and on this point I arm desirous of con- 
sulting with your highness.” 

A consultation according'y took place, and a plan for re- 
moving the child with the old nurse to a farm belonging to the 
duke, was decided on. The duke took this opportu: ity of 
sending the most affectionate messages to Constance, with e 

| request that in two or three days he might be permitted to see 
her and to embrace his child before its departure. The physi- 
cian returned with the answer, that it would give the Lady 
Constance the greatest happiness to comply with the wish o: 
his highness. 

To the great disappointment of the duke, on the day fixed 
for his visit, a party was arranged for an excursion to acountr- 
seat belonging to one of his courtiers; they were to go early 
in the morning, and to return the same evening. He found 
that it was impossible to make any plausible excuse, and wns, 
therefore, obliged to content himself with stating through bis 
physician, his reason to Constance for not keeping bis #p- 
pointment. 

It was a burning day, without a breath of air, but toward 
| evening dark and threatening clouds arose ; a storm was 
.thering. The horses were ordered without delay, in the hope 

of reaching the city before it exploded, but the hope was va2- 
| About midway they were enveloped in sudden darkness; ® 
| few heavy drops fell, and the lightning burst forth with terrific 
' violence, followed by peals of thunder, which produced almost 
the etiect uf as catthauake. The duke, enveloped in his closk, 


her and not wish to be her friend.’ At that moment Con-, say, bowed and smiled very affably ; but I ’ , wos hich con- 
’ at . ly; but I caught the Duke's || was on horseback close to the woul carriage, which 
stance raised-ber eyes, and met those of Emilius fixed on her cye, and I am sure he marked me. Well, the Agate ian iiean pt mate at toe of their ladies. a G> 


be amp apeer a : and penetrating look.- 
t was painful moment, but it passed. The princess was, her and spoke a little; but I could observe that hi , 

seated in the carriage, with two elderly ladies of her own, turned, as it were by stealth, towards the recess pet lox 
suite opposite to her. The duke rode close by, the ladies; mained. Presently she engaged in conversation with some | 
with their new companions nearly surrounded it on their ladies, and the Duke kept 


tendants followed. Constance felt a pang at her heart every, the recess. I took care not to move from mr iace 
time the duke spoke to his bride; he smiled too, he seemed, ‘‘‘ Where is your lady, nurse 1’ as'-od he,” _ 
me ters ; she even meat — he peer & gp Rayeng ly,), “ A in her chamber, mv '..¢4' | replied 
y+ most certainly he never bestowed a g on Con-||  “‘ He said no more, ‘wut sighed d | while I remained 
stance, perhaps not even a thought. | did not recover hi, Se ort, ae 


p moving away by degrees [ Constance | 
palfreys, and the long train of noblemen, gentlemen and at raised herself up, breathless with etteation) until _— | 


peared surrounded with flame, the horses reared and 
then came shricks and utter darkness ; the next flash 
an awful soene—the carriage was down, the terrified 
kicking and plunging frightfully, the blackened corpse of the 
| aged duchess, whom the lightning had strock, lay in the arms 
of her son; and near him was his wife, insensible in 
those of her attendants; others were engaged in extricating 
amid screams of terror, the rematning ladies from their car 
inge ; others in struggling to secure the safety of the fomales 
on horseback, while their own animals, from which they = 
hastily sprung, were speeding away under the influence of 
general panic. 
Universal and sincere was the mourning t _ 
tianstadt for the excellent and venerable duchess, who ‘oF 


on and placed his Duchess in her chair of state, and stood by | mendous flash of lightning crossed his path, the carriage im 
revealed 





Her seli-torment, however, ived some ite at their “ Thank ” ; * 
cotrance into the city, whee dues were met with all the pub-| thie ‘6 all a exclaimed Constance ; 
demonstrations wonal.cn such occasions, _ - She sank back on her pillow, and in a few minutes was in 
ay — vue phy tage Fmnag ad kissed |! the enjoyment of » slumber. 
went with the a. ity of Clase GeO taticn | For the few days the duke and duchess lived re- 





———-—--~ 


tired in their apartments; evening visits passe j between them * ing and 


apward of half a century hed lived among her people, bles 


——— 
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The horror and astonishment of Constance when ipformed | brow with the lines of care, and her very smile with melan- 
of this fatal accident; were not unmixed with real grief, Her | choly. She is thirty-four, and looks eight years older. 
heart was sufficiently unhardened to deplore sincerely the | But at this moment a joyous emotion pervades her being ; 
death of her benefactress, but—there were moments when al- | her son (or he whom she fondly believes such) is expected 
most unconsciously, she recollected that the event, however || home from a short residence at the court of Austria, whither 
to be lamented, removed one of the most decided obstacles to | he had been sent for improvement, accompanied by his gov- 
the acknowledgement of ber left-handed marriage. | ernor, Emilius de Mansfeldt, whose name has become cele- 

The young duchess was brought home in a state of consid- || brated in Europe for his high literary attainments, and who is 
erable danger, and, on the second day following, gave birth to || universally esteemed. He 1s the firm friend of the duchess 
a seven months’ child, & son. and his pupil, their most able and disinterested adviser, and 

It was on the third night after this lust event, between ten || on the whole, from his weight of character and talent, their 
and eleven o'clock, when not only the palace but the city ap- || most powerful supporter. His health has become quite con- 
peared buried in profound repose, all dark, still, and melan- | rwaed and few persons would recognize in the manly and | 
choly, that Constance having assured the duchess that she | handsome De Mansfeldt, at seven-and-thirty, the drooping and | 
was quite well enough to sit up with her for an hour or two, ] delicate Emilius at twenty. 
entered her apartment for the first time since this awful visit-|| | And whereis Constance, the erring and beautiful Constance? 
ation. The duchess embraced her affectionately, and a few | Still erring and still most beautiful. That splendid mansion, | 
low murmurs passed between them. The cradle of her little | rivaling even the palace itself, is bers; yon luxurious villa, 
son was placed close by the bed of the duchess, for the young | adorned with the grace and profusion of Italian taste, is hers; 





and tender mother would not allow him from her sight. A | 
portly and dozing dame was comfortably esconced in an easy- | 
chair, the room was faintly lighted, and all the other attend- | 
ants had withdrawn. Constance raised up the curtain of the 

infant's bed, and looked upon it; she was struck with its 

strong resemblance to her owa child, and, notwithstanding its | 
premature birth, she observed that it was very little smaller. 

She dropped the curtain, and took her station by the bedside | 
of the duchess, who, under the influence of a narcoticdraught, 
soon rank tosleep with her hand clasped in that of Constance, 
and the attendant, without any narcotic, slept yet more 
soundly. Half an hour passed in unbroken silence and mel- | 
ancholy reflection, when a slight movement of the child at- 
tracted the attention of Constance; she gently rocked the 
cradle with her unoccupied hand, Lut she had scarcely begun 
to do so, when the child struggled and a faint cry escaped it. 
Constance instantly undrew the curtain, and beheld the infant 
in the last agony, its face black from couvulsion; and in an- |) 
other moment it was dead. 


Constance had been of late so accustomed to weigh the 
slightest actions of her life and to regulate every word and 
look, that upon this occasion the habit did not desert her, and 
she scarcely breathed while she considered what was best to 
be done. A thought struck ber; her eyes glanced rapidly 
from the dead infant to the sleepors—she listened, not a sound 
was to be heard—her lips became compressed, her eyes dilated, 
but her step did not waver, nor her hand tremble ; she raised 
the little corpse, and, noiseless as a spirit, glided with it from 
the room. Her nurse slept soundly on the couch, and by her, 
on a temporary bed, reposed the infant of Constance. The 
night-dresses of the children were exactly the same, for Con- 
stance had taken advantage of the preparations begun at an 
early period for the expected heir, to secure tle patterns she 
herself required. It was only necessary to change their little 
head-gear, for that of the royal infant was of much finer ma- 
terials, and this Constance managed without awaking her 
child ; but still the alteration, trifling as it was, from the slow- 
ness and gentleness requisite, took up time, and Censtance 
began to tremble from head to foot. At last the exchange of 
the children was effected, and with the living substitute she 
hastened back. As she slipped into the duchess's ro: m, |! 
whose door she had purposely left ajar, she heard the attend- 
ant move and yawn; the old woman did not, however, onen 
her eyes, but instinctively putting out her hand, rocked the 
empty cradle until the action itself set her again to sleep. 
Then Constance crept on again, and with a sudden bound of 


her heart, placed her infant in the cradle, and covered it up. 
She waited until the child awoke, and having called the 


dame's attention to it, she had the satisfaction, before leaving 
her post, of seeing it placed at the breast of the nowrrice, and 
of observing that neither of the women appeared for a moment 
to doubt its identity. 

On returning to her own apartment she found, as she ex- 
pected, her nurse weeping over the body of the dead infant, 
which she held in her lap. It was some time before Constance 
could make her comprehend what bad taken place and even 
then she would scarcely believe it. 

“ Look, nurse,” centinued her mistress, “and find, if you 
can, the little red mark which we said resembled an arrow, 
close under the left arm-pit. You see it is not there, and yet 


did not the doctor assure*us that the mark was indellible? | 


Dry up your tears, nurse, and cease to look so utterly aston- 
ished! Our boy is alive and well, he will be brought up as the 
son of a sovereign Duke should be brought up; and he will 
sit where he ought—on the royal seat of his ancestors. It is 
right and just that this should be so—is he not the offspring 
of his father’s firet marriage ? Keep the secret until it be ripe. 
for disclosure, and all will be well.’ 


CHAPTER HI. 

Sixteen years have rolled away. The duchess of Herman: | 
stadt is at her country residence, which she never leaves, ex-| 
cept when her presence is required on state occasions at the | 
city, or when she can be prevailed upon to vary the monotony | 


of her life by visiting the territorial abodes of the few noble | direc 
families who remain attached to her, and by some of the indi- || nificence were universally acknowledged. 


viduals of which she is constantly surreunded. She is thin| 


and pale; a deep heart-seated misery has stolen the rosefrom || observed towards the duchess in regard to the public, was still 
lustre from her eye—has impressed her li further shown towards her in regard to the duke 


her cheek and 





| royal lover. 
| plexion; her négligé more becoming, and almost as costly as | 


, duchess, looks eight years younger. 
| ples, and which are occasionally, although very rarely, met 


| bad sacrificed his domestic happiness, and that of a wife, 


| duchess, and frequently he had occasion to regret it; many 
of the influential persons of his own dukedom found means to 


those equipages, jewels, attendants, all are the gifts of her! 
Behold her in that voluptuous boudoir, whose | 








rose-colored draperies highten the delicate bloom of her com- 


the magnifident attire she is about to assume for her evening | 
assemblée, where ladies of undoubted virtue and high rank, | 


| both native and foreign—where princes, nobles, wits, literati. 


from all parts of Europe, will crowd around her, the admired | 
of all admirers. She is thirty-two, and, in opposition to the || 

The attachment of the duke was one of those extraordinary 
fascinations of which history presents us a few striking exam- i 
with in private life. To his passion for Constance, the duke 
lovely, estimable, and tenderly attached to him; he had rea- 
son to fear that the respect of his son was in a great measure 


forfeited; he had incurred the resentment of the family of the 


make him feel their disapprobation; but all this was, and 
doubly more than this would have been, a feather in the scale 
when balanced with the love of Constance. She had entered 
into his very being, she had debilitated his mind and hardened 
his heart; and from that heart he had no longer the vigor to 
force her expulsion, nur the virtue to desire it. 

By his interest with the Emperor, the duke had had the title 
of Countess of Hartzberg confirmed to Constance. She had 
visited Italy and France, taking upon herself the state of a 
princess incog., and in both these countries her reception had 
been most distinguished. Her quick tact had taught her, and | 
her power of self-command had assisted her, to practise all 
that was essential to insure the respect of society, as well as 
the affections of the duke; therefore her conduct was scrupu- 
lously correct in every particular; and this, added to the 
splendor of her beauty, the superiority of her talents, and the 
exquisite charm of her manners, endued her with a magic in- 
fluence over all who approached her, somewhat excusing the 
fascination of the duke, with whom ‘ custem could not stale 
her iufinite variety.’ 

During the early childhood of her son, Prince Otho (for 
thus he was styled) she had succeeded in prevailiug on the 
duke, ignorant of the deep interest she claimed in his child 
to allow him to visit her occasionally, and had attracted the 
boy exceedingly toward her. But on the duchess becoming 
acquainted with these visits, she peremptorily put a stop to 
them, and being strongly seconded by De Mansfeldt, and by 
her small but powerful party, the duke was forced to relin- | 
quish this point, to the great mortification of Constance. The 


utmost horror of the destroyer of his supposed mother’s happi- 


, ness, and seized every opportunity of displaying his animosity 


with the wanton recklessness of childhood. 

This conduct on his part, together with the absence of those 
tender recollections of his infancy which usually cling round | 
the heart of a mother, contributed to wean the affections of | 


Constance from ber son, until at last they were embittered into || loose and unbound as it was, 
|| the apartment of the duke. 
he looked eagerly towards the door as it opened, and a ray Of as 


actual dislike. 


With the public, Constan-e was, as far as her situation ad- || 


i 


prince was imbued by the duchess and her friends with the | 


was never men‘ioned, was never in any way alluded to by 
Constance, and of late years the same rule had been observed 
in regard to the prince. No petty jealousies, no half-sup- 
pressed sneers, no ill-timed disrespect harassed the feelings 
or wounded the pride of her sovereign. Even when she 
thought proper to pout, and show a little wilfulness and 
caprice, she was never betrayed into an expressioa on which 
he could have dwelt afterwards with acrimony: for her very 
quarrels, if such they could be called, were matters of calcu- 
lation. Her character had become perfectly artificial ; not 
only her virtues but her faults were assumed. 

Her expenses appeared lavish, yet were they so well regu- 
lated, that she not only never pressed toe much on the duke’s 
excessive liberality, but unknown to him, was enabled to put 
by yearly a considerable sum. 

She had been careful to procure from the clergyman and 
the physician writter testimonies of her marriage, and the 
birth of her child, its peculiar mark, and every other circum- 
stance, she deemed of consequence. In her own hand she had 
drawn up an account of the exchange of the children, to which 
her nurse (still living under her roof and in good health) set 
ber mark. These papers, from their great importance, being 
reduced to the smallest possible size, were carefully enveloped, 
and alway worn concealed about her person. 

Constance had just risen from the couch in her boudoir, to 
dress for the evening, when the duke’s confidential page brought 
her a [ttle billet from his master: 

“T am at this moment setting out to meet my son, but shall 
find an hour to spare for my Constance in the course of the 
evening.” 

The boy was out of sight in an instant. 

The duke was an excellent horseman, and was not sorry to 
have an opportunity of showing his skill in the management 
of his a though beautiful Arabian, before some Austrian 
strangers who were to accompany his son. The duke and 
his attendants were going at full speed, when his horse, 
probably from the too free use of the spur, suddenly reared 
and fell back on his rider, who lay almost crushed between 
the animal and a large stone on which he had been thrown ; 
when extracted, he just gasped out, “ To the countess’s.” 

The blood gushed in torrents from his mouth and nostrils ; 
at moments he suffered excruciating pain, at others he ap- 
peared quite insensible. A litter was hastily procured, in 
which he was conveyed as gently and as speedily as possible. 
Some of the party were instantly despatched to prepare the 
countess, and to collect medical assistance; a few proceeded 


,onward to meet the prince, and to inform him of what had 
| taken place ; the remainder accompanied the litter. 


It was dark when they reached the city. The intelligence 
having been brought by the first party, had spread with 
rapidity in all shapes. The litter moved like a hearse, by the 
light of flambeaux, between the anxious and rapidly-increas- 
ing crowds. 

When it arrived at the turning that led to the residence of 
the countess, cries of *‘ Not there !—Shame !—Shame !—To 
the palace! to the palace !’’ rose among the f®ople. The 
litter and its attendants, however, pursued their way, and on 
entering the courtyard of the mansion, its_pertals were closed. 

In a few minutes more the duke was laid en a bed, and sur- 
rounded by his medical attendants. Constance was almost 
forcibly detained in her own apartment, until some decision 
should be come to. She threw off her silken robe, and tore 
the jewels from her hair; she did not pray, but she wept long 
and bitterly in the arms of her old nurse, the only creature 
she would suffer to approach her. 

An hour had elapsed, when the door was gently opened by 
her confidential physician (the same who had been present at 
her marriage, and the birth of her child.) 

‘We did not intend, madam,” he said, “that the duke 
should be permitted to sce you for the present; but his anxiety 
on the point is so great, that we have thought it better to in- 
dulge him; but, madam, let me impress on you that his life 
depends en his tranquillity.” 

Constance started up and dried her eyes; she enveloped 
herself in a long white wrapping-robe, and leaving her hair 
proceeded with the physician to 
It had been purposely cleared ; 


mitted, a favorite. The werldly sense, of which she possessed | joy lighted up every feature on her approach; she bent over 


_an uncommon share, had taught her to abstain from intruding || 
too boldly on the notice of the people, particularly in collision |} 
Whenever the latter came to town for | 
| any time, Constance withdrew to her villa, and she was never | 


with the duchess. 


| seen at the theatres or other public spectacle, on those rare 
occasions when the duchess was present. Her box at the 
principal theatre was quite private, her equipage plain, her) 
dress and manner when in public, modest and retiring, nor | 

| would she ever permit at such times the duke to be seen with | 
| her. It was only when veiled from the eyes of the people of | 
Hermanstadt, in the interior of her own mansion, or in for- 
eign countries, that the Countess of Hartzberg was recognised 

| in all her power and splendor. She was, beside, easy of ac- 
| cess vd gpm. pay her charities were well sustained and well 
, and as a patron of the fine arts, her taste and mag- 


| 


The same degree of delicacy which Constance prudently 





him, and gently pressed her lips and tearful cheek to his. 

“ Not a word, madam !" said the physician. 

“ Not a word,” repeated Constance, as he left the apart- 
ment. 

But he had scarcely closed the door when the duke seemed 
restless and impatient; he took her hand, and drawing her 
close to him, whispered, 

“C e, I ld die composed, were I but sure that 
you would be cared for. ’ : 

“ Do not speak—do not think about me! death is not so 
near.” 

He shook his head. 

“ Whether or not,” he continued, “ my mind would be at 
ease; the chances of life would be increased tenfold, were I 
but assured that you would be safe; but—my wife and son— 
I dread them!” 








: her name 


He paused from agitation and exhaustion ; Constance stood 
for a few moments doubtful whether she should intrust him 
with the important secret. 
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‘« My dearest love,” at length she said, “ put your mind | 
completely at rest on this point : I ‘now that in property and | 
in person I should be perfectly safe—and not only safe, but | 
well and honorably treated. 1 do not suppose this; I Anow it.” | 

«“ How! why? in what way do you know this so surely?” 
inquired the duke, eagerly. ‘ You hesitate! Answer me— 
do not keep me in suspense—not another moment, Constance !”” 

She perceived that it was no longer possible, even were it 
desirable, to keep her secret. She trembled, she knelt down 
and throwing her arm gently round him, whispered into his 


| 


ear. 

His eyes became fixed—he gasped from astonishment, and 
making a sudden and violent movement, exclaimed with al- 
most his usual strength of voice, 

“This cannot be !”” 

The words were scarcely uttered before the injured blood- 
vessel burst open afresh ; and he fell back on his pillow amid 
suffocating torrents. Constance screamed violently. 

‘« | have murdered him! Oh, save him—save him !” 

The curtains on the opposite side of the bed were suddenly 
fluag open, and Prince Otho, who had just entered, stood be- 
fore her. Her senses became bewildered ; the room seemed 
to fill with people, but all to her was indistinct and hornble. 

The words, “‘ Remove that woman !” from the prince, in a 


firm and sonorous voice like that of his father, reached her 


ear, and she fell senseless on the floor. 

How long she remained in this state, she knew not; but 
she was at length roused by the violent jolting of a carnage 
as it proceeded along a rough and stony read. Her recollec- 
ion slowly and painfully returned. 


[Constance was ordered by the new duke to severe and ' 


tual imprisonment, but upon the enqtiries and remon- 
aan of Mansfeld: a odenuien was n poner and he 
was intrusted with@he charge of administering to her com- 
forts, on condition that he should neither see her nor corres- 
pond with her without leave of the Duke or Duchess. ] 

One evening Constance feebly dragged a chair to its accus- 
tomed station beneath the loophole, and raising herself on it 
with difficulty, lear. 1 heavily against the damp wall with her 
eyes turned towards the setting sun, which, in its subdued 
brilliancy, touched every well-known object with ‘a gold and 
purple light.’ 

Her eyes, swimming in tears, glanced rapidly over the 
scene before her, when they were suddenly arrested by some 
objects moving from off the principal road towards the tower ; 
she watched them with a palpitating heart; by degrees she 
made out that they consisted of a neat covered cart, attended 
by two soldiers on horseback, and proceeded by a person also 
mounted. As they approached, she perceived that he in ad- 
vance wore the livery of De Mansfeldt, and by degrees she 
recognised his oldest and most trustworthy servant, who had 
often, in their childhood, attended both the orphans. She 
lost sight of the group amid the huge trees and wild vegeta- 
tion at the foot of the hill, whose sides were too perpendicular 
for her to have a view of. In a few minutes a horn was 
blown, and she beard the fall of the drawbridge. An hour 
passed, and the footstep of her jailer’s wife was at length 
hear on the stairs. 

“Good news, ma’am!”’ exclaimed the woman as she en- 
tered, with an unusual accent of cheerfulness, and more of 
respect than had lately been her wont, ‘‘ Good news, ma am! 
a little cartload of nice things has arrived for you; carpets 
and curtains, and beautiful bedding, and pieces of clothing, 
with every thing wanted, to make them up; and things for 
drawing, and a great chest of books. Moveover, whichever 
of the five rooms you prefer, is to be fitted up for you; and 
better than all this, a walk along the brow of the hill is to be 
cleared, and you are to be permitted to walk twice a-day, | 
with me near you and my husband on guard. So cheer up 
your heart, my lady, and be merry! the sun shines at last.” 

“De Mansfeldt!” exclaimed Constance, in deep emotion, 
“this isthy work! How wilt thou grieve to find that it is all 
too late!” 


“ De Mansfeidt!” repeated the woman, in astonishment; | and appearance of childhood, end yet its extreme loveliness | to 0 gual, ohare s radio af cwaw bao Snen ant ep. 
was never more perceptible ; her complexion was so transpe-| 


“now surely what they aay is true! witchcraft only could | 
have found that out: we were ordered to keep his name a 
secret.” 


“ Alas! my good woman,” replied Constance, “ my witch- | 


craft has served me to little purpose if it could not prevent me 4 


i] 


state is somewhat delicate and suffering, as may be ex 
| As soon as De Mansfeldt had despatched his messenger to 
the tower, he had applied himself to discover where the old 


| nurse of Constance resided. He found her at a farm-house 


belonging to the duke, nominally in charge of the farmer's 
children; but the old woman was bedridden, and nearly 
‘heartbroken from the pitiable change in her condition, from 
her ignorance of, and extreme anxiety as to the fate of her 
mistress, and from the neglect of those around her. Emilius 
followed the dictates of his benevolent nature, in liberally pro- 
moting her comfort and securing proper attendance. 

** Heaven bless you, sir!” she said. “ and reward you for all 
the trouble you are taking! but nothing will do me good, un- 
less I relieve my conscience from a heavy secret that weighs 
upon it. Sit down, sir: I can be silent no longer.” 

She then poured into the ear of the astonished Emilius, the 
| tale of the birth of the child of Constance, and its exchange 
| for the dead infant of the duchess: the mark on the child, and 
every minute circumstance relating to the affair. Her clear- 

ness and precision in the recital, presented a remarkable con- 
trast to the confusion of her ideas on other subjects. 

Emilius hastened to the clergyman and physician, and, care- 
fully avoiding giving them a suspicion of the exchange, found 


On the following day he was closeted two hours with the 
duke, and on leaving him found his servant returned from the 
tower with the message of the countess. This message was 
also communicated to the duke, and in balf-an-hour afterward, 
De Mansfeldt was on his way to the prison of Constance. 

He arrived about four o’clock on a fine summer afternoon, 
and was received with profound respect by the jailer and his 
wife, who came half way down the hill to meet him. 

* How is the lady Constance ?"’ was his first inquiry; the 
woman shook her head. 

** We were, sir, thinking of sending to youfor a doctor; for 
it was not until she came out of the top room, and we saw 
her down and about, that we saw how weak and ill she really 


is. She was always so uncomplaining, her eyes were so | 


bright, and the color on her cheeks so fine, that we thought | 


nothing of much consequence was the matter with her.” 
“ Nor isthere,”’ said the husband; “ she 'll soon come round 


again with good free air and exercise, and a warm bed, and | 


all the comforts she has now.”’ 

Emilius shuddered to think she had ever been in want of 
such comferts. 

“* Does she know of my arrival ?”’ 

“Yes, sir, we told her that we were sure it was you. She 
is in her easy-chair on the cleared path, for we can seldom 


prevail on her to go in doors as long as she cam remain out. | 


Please you, sir, to come.” 

Emilius followed the woman, but as soon as they reached 
the path, so that he could perceive the easy chair, he dis- 
missed her, begging she would suffer no one to intrude on 
their conversation. He threw down his hat and advanced. 

His heart beat violently; he was about to speak to Con- 
stance for the first time for seventeen years; his last words to 
her (except the one of warning, beware !) had been those of 
the most tender and virtuous affection. That interview rose 
fresh to his mind at that moment, as though it had passed but 
yesterday; her hand laid timidly on his bowed head, her 
blushing cheek and maiden kiss! 

The tide of warm feeling that had been suddenly frozen, 
and ever since been kept pent up within his bosom, seemed 
at once to break its boun.!s, to throb in every vein, and to 
pervade his whole existence. He knew not what he wished, 
nor what he intended, nor what he was going to say or do 

Reclined on her easy-chair almost as on a bed, lay Con- 
stance. To court the cool breeze to her throbbing and burn- 


, ing temples, she had thrown all covering from her head, and 


her long black bright hair floated negligently over her: her 
eyes looked unusually large and fearfully brilliant; her form 
was so attenuated, that it had scarcely more than the weight 


_rent that the mennderings of the smallest blue vein were) 


| clearly visible ; and the hectic glow of her cheek completed a 


picture of fragility and beauty rarely to be met with. 
Emilius approached and stood rooted before her: he saw | 


getting within these walls, and cannot help me out of them.” “ that this beautiful vision (for she was scarcely more) hovered | 
“That 's true, too,” muttered the woman as she descended | on the brink of the grave. 


the stairs. 

Constance selected her apartment, and lent herself to all the | 
arrangements making for her future comfort; but she found 
that to see the servant of De Mansfeldt, or to communicate | 
with him except through her jailer, was impossible; she | 
therefore reserved herself for the day of his departure, in or- | 
der to send a messaze to his master. \ 

On that day her jailer came from the servant to know whe- | 
ther she had any further commands ; she replied, “ That he | 
was to offer her sincere thanks to his master, for the great | 
amelioration he had effected in the seventy of her imprison- | 
ment; and to inform him that she had a letter containing in- | 
formation of a very extraordinary and important nature, which | 
ae wished to have conveyed to him with the least possible 

elay.”’ 

The jailer apprized her that the servant had orders to in- 
quire particulests es toher state of health. 


“ Emilms!” she gently breathed, as she held out her hargl. 
“Oh, Heavens! that moment—that voice—that name from 
her!” he tell on his knee and caught her parched hand in his 
pressing it to his lips, his brow, his heart. “Constance 
Constance! do I see thee thus ?”’ 
“ Thou art my guardian angel, Emilius! the blessing of my | 
early years, the soother of my last hour! Oh! had I but—no 


matter—what is it I would say to thee, Emilius? Here—take | 


this packet, it contains—” 
a 
x oe ou to forgive the his i 
2 
, ; m 


I forgive him freely, fully, as J hope to be forgiven. Convey| alone authentic. 








“ Let him say,” replied Constance, after a pause, “ that its | to him this packet, and bless him from me| 





RR 
—— 


Let 
| nurse be taken care of—but talk not to me of my proper, 
nor of this world! I am on the verge of departure.” » 
“* Net so!” exclaimed De Mansieldt, passionately. « Many 
happy years are in store for you—for us. Look up my Cop. 
| stance ! my life! my enly love !”” 
| He drew her head on his bosom, he encircled her in his 
arms, and held her closely to his heart, as though he would 
have imparted its vigoreus life to her emaciated form, 
* Thou wilt yet live to bless me! Heaven is mercify! !” 
“It is,” she —e solemnly ; “ behold its mercy in my 
death ! my son acknowledged, and my head on thy faithfa) 
bosom, Emilius '—Faithful indeed ! faithful through falsehood 
unto death! Have I deserved this? No—no—no! Heaven 


bless you !” 

A tremulous struggle led her frame—it ceased—her 
weight slightly incre , and her breath was no longer op 
his cheek. 

For a few minutes he dared not move or look—at 
with a despairing hand he flung back the long hair which had 
| fallen over him, and with a groan of extreme agony, sunk on 
| her pillow with the dead Constance. 
duke secluded himself for a time on being informed by 
|| De Mansfeldt of the death of the Countess of Hartzberg ; and 








every other point confirmed. -|| on receiving the packet addressed to him, he moreover order- 


i ed that every degree of respect and decorum should be ob- 

|| served at her funeral. 

| The duchess appeared surprised, and asked why he acted 
thus: he simply replied, “It is my pleasure, madam.” Bu 

| he never undeceived her as to the error of their relationship, 
and always continue! to pay her the respect and affection w 
which she had been accustomed. He adhered to De Many. 

| feldt as his wisest counselor and best friend, in spite of the 

| melancholy and solitary habits of life which, after these events, 
Emilius preferred and adopted. The rights of the duke were 
never questioned, but he wisely abolished by law for ever, in 
his family, the dangerous privilege of Left-handed Marriages. 


cnagpagsieiatiieaimapasa 
Sonnet. From ‘The Dial.’ 
TO W. ALLSTON, ON BERING HIS ‘BRIDE.’ 
Weary and slow and faint with heavy toil, 
The fainting traveler pursues his way, 
| O'er dry Arabian sands the long, long day, 
Where at each step floats up the dusty soil; 
And when he finds a green and gladsome isle, 
And flowing water in that plain of care, 
And in the midst a marble fountain fair, 
To tell that others suffered too erewhile, 
And then appeased their thirst, and made this fount 
To them a sad remembrance, but & joy 
| To all who follow—his tired spirits mount 
| At such dim-visioned company—so I 
Drink of thy marble source, and do not count 
Weary the way in which thou hast gone by. J 
Staterenscenethntiensiiaii 


. 


To *“e ec @ 
© fair and stately maid, whose eye 
{ Was kindled in the upper sky 
At the same torch that lighted mine ; 
For so I must interpret still 
The sweet dominion o'er my will 
A sympathy divine. 


| 


Ah! let me blameless gaze upon 
Features that seem in heart my own, 
Nor fear those watchful sentinels 
Which charm the more their glance ferbids 
Chaste-glowing underneath their lids 
With fire that draws while it repels. 
ge NE 
Axcient Customs.—A writer, early in the 17th century, 
in giving an account of the manners and customs of the 
Danes, says—'* When bride and bridegroom marry, both run 
Which 
| ever arrives first, obt ins the command at home; the man 
| sometimes becomes the wife, the woman the husband. The 
straw is made into a cushion, upon which the young couple 
kneel at church !”” 

The same writer, in speaking of the funeral customs of the 

| Danes, say “‘ When any body dies, they do not weep and la- 

ment, but laugh, eat, drink, and dance about the corp*, and 
, lay valuables and other things in the grave, in proportion to 
| their rank and fortune !" 

A writer about the middle of the 16th century, says. speak 
ing of the English—‘ Their wedding customs differ not from 
those of other countries, but they marry young, and moreovet 

| a second and third time, nay sometimes have married perscns 
engaged themselves, previ lly to another husband or ano- 
ther wife, in cave their actual partner should die. ’ 





———a 
Turocracy.—In the theocracy of the soul majorities do 


‘ ; 
‘I know what it contains—your old nurse has confessed not rule. God and the saints; against them the rabble of 


simmers, with clamorous voices and uplifted hands, striving to 
silence the oracle of the private heart. Beelzebub marshals 
majorities. Prophets and reformers are always special ene- 
mies of his and his minions. Multitudes ever lie. Every 
age isa Judas, and betrays its Messiahs into the hands of the 
multitude. The voice ef the private, not popular heart, is 
Orphic Sayings in the Dial. 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 
SATURDAY, JULY 11, 1840. 
~ Defeat of the General Bankrupt Bill.—On Tuesday tl 
this week, the bill “ to establish a universal system of Bank- 
ruptey throughout the Uuited States,” which had already 
passed the Senate, came up in the House for reading and re- 
ference, when Mr. Pickens, of South Carolina, (who has re- 
cently vaulted into the place of a leader of the majority) rose, 
and, premising the lateness of the period, &c.—but no—we 
will let him state his reasons himself: 

‘Mr. Pickens rose and said: Mr. Speaker, considering the 
lateness of the session, and the almost impossibility of going 
into a discussion on the merits of the measure: considering 
also the vast interests involved in it, and that it embraces 
principles somewhat nevel in our legislation : considering also |) 























that it is proposed that the bill shall not go into operation 
before the first of February next: under all these cireum- || 
stances, I move that it be laid on the table.’ 

These are Mr. Pickens’s reasons; and we ask our readers || 
to judge whether they evince a manly and straight-forward | 
spirit. Mr. Pickens is hostile to the bill—hostile to its prin- | 
ciples, its scope, its objects—and that is abundant reason fer | 
his voting to lay it on the table. But the excuses he sets up | 
for his weaker brethren, who dreaded the responsibility of 
voting directly to break down this great measure of relief, ap- | 
pear to us flimsy in the extreme. There is no time—too late | 
in the session, forsooth! Then let Mr, P. and his associates || 
give us another specimen of the ‘ Charge Bayonet!’ operations | 
by which the Sub-Treasury Bill was taken out of Committee 
It would take little time to | 
act decisively upon it after that fashion. 


and driven through the House. 


As to the ‘novel principles,’ &c., those had already been | 
fully and ably discussed in the Senate by the very first states- 
men and jurists in the land. 
that a subject which bas been freshly discussed in all its bear- 
ings by such :nen as Webster, Calhoun, Clay, Wright, and 


Does Mr. Pickens mean to say 


their associates, needs now to be taken up as one of entire 
novelty ? 

As to the ‘ vaet interests involved’ those furnish a mest 
cegent reason for acting on the question—not shuffling it off. 
And if the law was not intended to go into legal operation till 
next February, it is none the less certain that its effects would 


be immediate and positive. Probably ten cases of Bankrupt- || 
| 


cy would be settled in view of its provisions by agreement | 
armong the partirs where one would be carried into court. And 
if it make great changes in the relation of debtor and creditor, 
there ought to be ample notice given before it goes into opera- 


tion. We admit, then, nearly all Mr. Pickens’s premises, but 


are led by them to directly opposite conclusions. 


But the deed is done. Me. Pickens’s motion was sustained 


by a majority of the House—no debate on such a motion be- 
ing in order—and the bill was nailed to the table by 12 ma- 
jority—as follows : 

Yras—Messrs. Judson Allen, Andrews, Atherton, Banks, Beat 
ty, Beirne, Black, Blackwell, Boyd, Aaron V. Brown, Burke, 
Bynum, John Camphell, Carr, Carroll, Casey, Chinn, Connor, 
Mark A. Cooper, William R. Cooper, Craig, Cross, Dana, John 
Davis, Doan. Doig, Dromgeole, Earl, Eastman, Ely, Fine, Fish 
er, Floyd, Fornance, Galbraith, J. Garland, Gerry, Goggin, Grif- 
tin, Hammond, John Hastings, Hawes, Hawkins, J. Hill, of Va., 
J. Hill, of N. C., Holleman, Holmes, Hook, Hopkins, Jameson, 
Jos Johnson, Cave Johnsen, Nathaniel Jones, Keim, Kemble, 
Kille, Leadbetter, Leonard, Lucas, McCarty. McClellan, McCul 
loh, McKay, Marchand, Medill, Miller, Montgomery, Saml. W. 
Morris, Newhard, Parish, Parmenter, Paynter, Petriken, Pick- 
ens, Prentiss, Ramsey, Reynolds, Rhett, Rives, James Rogers, 
Ryall, Samuels, Shaw, Shepard, J. Smith, Thos. Smith, Stark- 
weather, Steenred, Stuart, Sumpter, Sweeny, Taylor, P. F. Tho- 
mas, Waddy Thompson, Turney, Venderpesl, Watterston, Weller, || 
Jared W. Williams, Henry Williams, Lewis Williams—101. — || 

Italics, Whigs in the aflirmative—7. i 

Naye—Messrs. Adams, J. W. Allen, H. J. Anderson, Baker, | 
Rell, Biddle, Briggs, Brockway, A. G. Brown, Wm. O. Butier, 
Cathoun, Carter, Chapman. Chittenden, Clark, Clifford, James 
Cooper, Crabb, Cranstoa, Crary, Curtis, Cushing, Thomas Davee, 
Edward Davies, Garrett Davis, Dawson, Dennis, Dellet, Evans, 
Everett, Fillmore, R. Garland, Giddings, Graves, Green, Grin- 
nell, Habersham, W. 8. Hastings, Henry, Hoffman, Hubbard, | 
Hunt, Jackson, James, Charles Jol 1, Kempshall, King, Leet, | 
Lincoln, Mallory; Marvin, Mason, Mitchell, Monroe, Montanya, 
Morgan, Calvary Morris, Naylor, Nisbet, Ogle, Palen, Parris, 
Proffit, Randall, Randolph, Rariden, Rayner, Raed, Ridgway, | 
Russell, Saltonstall, Sergeant, Simonton, Albert Smith, Stanly, 
Strong, J. Thompson, Tillinghast, Toland, Triplet, Trumbull, 
Underweod, D. D. Wagener, ?.J. W r, E, D. White, Wick, | 


} 





T. LY Williams, Joseph L. Williams, Christopher, H. Williams. 
Halies, Adntinistration votes in the negative—18. 


So the bill is buried, almost beyond the hope of a resurrec- 
rection. We cannot but believe, however, from the complex- 


ion of the vote as above given, that, if the House had been | 


full, the result weuld have been different. The absentees 
are at least two-thirds fairly presumed to be friendly to the 
bill. 





The ‘ Independent Treasury’ Bill received the signature | 


of the President on the 4th inst., and is now the law of the 
land. 


possibly make room for it this week, such is the press upon | 


our columns of interesting intelligence from various quarters , 
but we hope to publish it hereafter. Its principles and lead- 


ing features have been repeatedly presented in our columns, 


but our readers will desire to place on record the bill itself. 
Meantime, we may remark that its essential provisions are 
these : 

I. The Revenue of the Federal Government is henceforth 


to be collected and kept enurely apart from Banks, by officers 


specially appointed for that purpose. 

II. There 1s to be a chief Treasury for the keeping of the 
Public Money at Washington, with sub-treasuries at Boston, 
New-York, Philadelphia, Charleston, New-Orleans, and St. 
Louis, each under the charge of special officers, provided with 
vaults, safes, &c., &e. 

III. The money is to be collected and kept ultimately in 
coin alone, to the exclusion of all Bank Notes, or any paper 


| except the Treasury Notes, &c. of the Government, as long 


as there shall be any such in existence. 

IV. In order that the effect of this fundamental change in 
our Financia! Folicy shall not be immediately and disastrously 
felt, it is provided that only one-sixth (or is it one-fourth 7) of 
the accruing revenue shall be exacted in specie this year, two- 
sixths next, and so on, until the revolution shall be complete, 
and nothing but gold and silver shall be received in payments 
to the Government. 

V. Payments from the Government to be made by drafts 
on the Sub-Treasuries; but in order to prevent such drafts 
being withheld and passed from band to hand as currency, it 


| is enacted that if they are not presented for payment within a 


specified time, they shall be null and void, and their amount 
forfeited. 
Such is about the sum and substance of ‘the Independent 


Treasury.’ 
ee 


Important Movement.—The Raleigh Register states that 
Messrs. Brown and Strange, U. S. Senators from North Caro- 
lina, have both tendered their resignations, to take effect from 
the next meeting of the Legislature of that State. Of course, 
this step is taken with a view to give greater interest to the 
August Election, and stake the entire weight of the State on 


a single throw. 
——E 


Inpiana.—Gen. Howard has at length taken the stump as 
a candidate for Governor. He is one of the ablest and most 
effective electioneers in the West. He takes issue on State 
rather than on National politics, and his friends call upon the 
‘ Whig modifiers,’ or opponents of the Internal Improvement 


System, to vote for him, pledging themselves that his elecuon 


| shall not be claimed as a Van Baren triumph. The declen- 


sion of B. S. Tuley, Esq. Van Buren candidate for Lieutenant 
Governor, was doubtless intended to aid Gen. Howard in this 
effort. How far it will succeed remains to be proved, but there 
can be no doubt that Gen. Howard will run ahead of the strength 
of his party. His opponent, Judge Bigger, appears to be both 
able and personally unexceptionable. 

A spirited canvass is now going on in the Seventh or Northern 
District for the seat in Congress about to be vacated by the 
resignation of Gen. Howard. Hon. Edward A. Hannegan is 
the Van Buren, Henry S. Lane the Harrison candidate ; and 
they are going ahead at the rate of two speeches each (at dif- 
ferent places) per day. The issue at this distance appears 
doubtful; though it may not on the spot. Mr. Hannegan has 
heretofore been elected in this District by majorities which in- 
dicate great personal strength; Mr. Lane is a wow man. The 
District has voted as follows: 


1836. Harrrison,...+-7,440 


Van Buren, .. ++ 6,409 Evans,.. ee oe 008,120 | 
Harrison's maj...1,033 Howard's maj... 1,754 


The vote this year will probably exceed 20,000. 





We have not a copy of the bill before us, nor could we | 


1838. Howard,.. eee -9,873 1] 


i} Presidential ; 


DeLaware.—The following Whig State Ticket was nom- 
inated by a meeting of Conferees at Dover en Tuesday of last 
week : 

| For Governor....Witriam B. Coorer, of Sussex Co. 

| “ Congress....Grorce B. Ropxer, of Ne 

Dr. Henry F. Hact, of Sussex. 
Peter F. Causey, of Kent. 
Bensamin Cavurx, of Newcastle. 
The Whig journals of that State appear to be abundantly 


sanguine of their election by a large majority. 
— 


Electors, 


Missourt.—The Whigs of Missouri held a mass Conven- 
tion at Rocheport, on Thursday the 18th ult.—David Todd of 
Boone Co. President. It was a large gathering, estimated 
from 5,000 to 8,000. It continued through three days; an 
Old Soldier's Convention being organized on the second, and 
a Young Men’s on the third. Messrs. Edward M. Samuel of 
Clay Co. and George C. Sibley of St. Charles were nominated 
for Congress, in place of the candidates nominated last fall, 
who have declined. 





Micuican.—The supporters of Mr. Van Buren in Michi- 
gan held a State Convention at Marshall, Calhoun Co. on the 
24th ult., and nominated Alpheus Felch of Monroe for Con- 
gress, vice Hon. Isaac E. Crary, who declined a renomina- 
tion. Charles Mason of Detroit, Kingsley S. Bingham of 
Livingston, and Charles E. Stewart ef Kalamazoo, were nom- 
inated for Van Buren Electors of President. Col. R. M. 
Johnson was nominated for Vice President, and invited to 
pay the State a visit. 


cect 

Iowa.—The Whigs of Louisa County, Iowa, held a meet- 
ing at Wapello and called a Territorial Convention to assemble 
on the 29th inst. at Bloomington to numinate a candidate for 
Delegate in Congress. 

Mains.—The Whigs of Oxford District have nominated 
Zadoc Long for Congress, Rufus K. Goodenow for Elector, 
Daniel Tyler and Simeon Barrett for Senators, Simeon Nor- 


ris, Treasurer. No chance. 


Hon. Daniel Goodenow of Alfred is nominated for Con- 
gress by the Whigs of the York District, Maine. Their Con- 
vention was held on the 4th at Kennebunk, and very numer- 
ously attended. John Sanborn, Thomas Carl! and John L. Law- 
rence were nominated for Senators, and Archibald Smith for 
Treasurer. 

Gen. Alfred Marshall is the Van Buren candidate for Con- 
gress in the Waldo District, Maine. 
regular. No doubt of his election. 


He raa in '36 as an ir- 


eastaiiaiaas 

Hon. R. M. T. Hunter, Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, has addressed a letter to his constituents declaring 
himself perfectly neutral! in the Presidential Contest. If com- 
pelled to vote for either candidate, he would vote for Mr. 
Van Buren, on account of his devotion to the Sub-Treasury 
policy: but he has counterbalancing objections to him which 
wil) prevent his voting at all: Therefore he declines being a 
candidate for reélection te Congress next April, apprehending 
that his views will not be acceptable to either party. 

—We predict that Mr. Hunter will notwithstanding be a 
candidate, and very probably be elected. 


cant, Deceit 

Col. R. M. Johnson, V. P. of the United States, arrived 
in this city on Thursday, and was received by the Military and 
civic bodies ina manner that must have been exceedingly 
gratifying tohim. He yesterday received his fellow citizens 
in the Governor’s room, where a large number paid their re- 
spects to him, after which, he visited Brooklyn. 


Samuel L. Hays is announced as a candidate for Congress 
next April in the XXth (Harrison) Congressional District of 
Virginia, now represented by Joseph Jehnson, V.B. We be- 
lieve Mr. Hays is a Whig. 

‘ The Harrisonian’ has just been started at Tecumseh, 
Michigan, on the ruins ef the ‘ Village Record,’ a neutral pa- 
per. David Smith, Editor. 

M. Louis Adolphe Amie Fourier de Bacourt, was on Fri- 
day of last week presented to the President, and delivered 
his credential letters as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the King of the French. 

Wealth of Pennsylvania.—The assessed value of all the 


|| real and personal property in Pennsylvania, according to va; 


| yuation of the present year, is $246,895,886, 
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iain @wentp- Sixth Congress. | 


yeas 118, nays 67 ; and finally passed, yeas 115, nays 75. 


Oh Thursday, the 2d inst, the Senate adopted the resolu- i In consequence of the urgency of the case, (the bank char- 
tion of the House te adjourn on the 21st, and the Vice Presi- ll ters expiring the next day,) a bill was at the same time under 


dent announced his intention to be absent during the remain- | 
der ef the session. The Revenue Bill, from the House, was 
discussed but not acted upon. 

In the House, Mr. Adams intreduced the following reselu- | 
tion, which was laid on the table and ordered to be printed : || 

Resolved, That the sum of twenty thousand dollars ought 
to be appropriated for the establishment ef five several sta- 
tions, at suitable distances from each other, for making obser- 
vations of terrestial riagnetism and meteorology, conformably | 
to the invitation from the Royal Society of Great Britain to the 
American Philosophica! Society at Philadelphia, and other | 
learned societies in the United States ; and that the said sum | 
should be placed under the direction and at the disposal of the 
Sec of the Navy for the fulfilment of those purposes, he 
to account for the expenditures thus authorized to the Treasury 
of the United States. 

The order of the day was the bill to extend the charters of 
the Banks in the District of Columbia, the question pending 
being on an amendment restricting the issues of the Banks to 
notes of fifty dollars or over. This amendment was lost: Ayes 
60; Noes 106. 

The question was next taken on the following proposition 
of amendment : 

Provided, also, That the President and Directors of each 
of the said Banks shall be jointly and severally, in their indi- 
vidual capacity, liable for all notes issued or debts contracted 
by said Banks respectively from and after the day this act goes 
into effect, to be recevered as other debts of like amount may 
at the same time be by law recoverable. 

This amendment was adopted: Ayes 92; Noes 90. 

The question was then taken on the following amendment: 


Provided, That said Banks shall not make any dividends 
during the time said Banks shall refuse to pay ail their liabili- 
ties in specie on demand. 


Which was adopted: Ayes 145; Noes 25. 

An amendment was then introduced, prohibiting the Presi- 
dent and Directers of Banks from declaring any dividend du- 
ring a suspenion under a penalty of a fine of twice the amount 
of such dividends. Decided as follows: Ayes 94; Noes 73. 

The question was then put on the following amendment, viz: 


Provided, That said Banks shail not issue notes under 
ten dollars. 

Which was decided as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Judson Allen, Atherton, Banks, Beatty, Beirne, 
Black, Blackwell, Boyd, Burke, Bynum, Carr, Carroll, Casey, 
Chapman, Clifford, Connor, Mark A Cooper, William R. Cooper, 
Craig, Crary, Dana, Davee, John Davis, Doane, Duncan, Earl, 
Eastman, Ely, Fine, Fisher, Floyd, Fornance, Galbraith, Gerry, 
Griffin, Hammond, Hand, John Hastings, Hawkins, Hill of N. C., 
Holleman, Hook, Hubbard, Jackson, Jameson, Joseph Johnson, 
Cave Johnson, Nathaniel Jones, J. W. Jones. Keim, Kemble, 
Kille, Leet, Leonard, Lucas, McClellan, McCulloch, McKay, 
Marchand, Miller, Montgomery, Samuel W Morris, Newhard, 
Parrish. Parmenter, Parris, Paynter, Petriken, Prentiss, Rey. 
nolds, Rives, Robinson, Edward Rogers, James Rogers, Ryall, 
Samuels, Shaw, Shepard, John Smith, Thomas Smith, Stark- 
weather, Steenrod, Strong, Sumpter, Taylor, Francis Thomas, 
Jacob Thompson, Turney, Vanderpoel, D. D. Wagner, Watterson, 
Weller, Wick, Jared W. Williams, Heury Williams, Worthin- 
ton— 96. 

Nays— Messrs. Adams, J. W. Allen, Andrews, Baker, Barnard, 
Bell, Botts, Briggs, Brockway, Calhoun, Carter, Clark, Crabb, 
Cranston, Crockett, Davies, Garret Davies, Dawson, Deberry, 
Dennis, Dellet, Edwards, Evans, Everett, James Garland, Gates, 
Goggin, Graham, Graves, Green, Grinnell, Habersham, Hawes, 
Henry, Hill of Va., Hoffman, Hunt, James, Jenifer, Charles John- 
son, W.C. Joh , Kempshail, King, Lincoln, McCarty, Mason, 
Monroe, Morgan, Naylor, Ogle, Osborne, Palen, Peck, Pope, Ran- 
dolph, Rayner, Ridgway, Russell Saltonstall, Sergeant, Simon- 
ton, Slade, Truman Smith, Stuart, Swearingen, Waddy Thomp.- | 





discussion in the Senate, providing for the continuance of the 
charters for two years, to wind up their concerns, which was) 
passed, yeas 23, nays 11, and sent to the House immediately | 
after the adoption by that body ef Mr. Holleman’s bill, and 
there passed ; yeas 124, nays 19. The bill as perfected and 


‘sent to the President provides only for the winding up of the 


business of the banks. 

Saturday, the Senate did not sit, and the House assembled 
only to adjourn. 

Monday, in the Senate, the President pro tem. presented a 
memorial from the Patriotic Bank of the District asking a re- 
newal of its charter, on the ground that it had not suspended | 
specie payments ; referred to the Committe on the District of | 


—$—$—— iain 
reading by yeas 108, nays 67; ordered te a third reading, | 





subject, strongly insisting upon the strict adherence to that 
provision of the Constitution which prohibits the reception of 
preseats from foreign powers by any Officer of the Gover. 
ment. We considered the Imaun of Muscat a wise and liberal 
Prince, and we had been indebted to him for MANY Courtesi, 
and services. He was willing to make an appropriation, 1, 
any proper extent, for the purpose of reciprocating his civil. 
ties. But he would not receive his presents. There was », 
danger that a refusal would be construed by him into a disre. 
spect. He was a sensible man, as we had abundant proof 
and the fundamental provision of our Constitution couid be 
easily explained to him. He had understood that the Gov. 
ernment had thoroughly repaired his ship—the Sultanea— 
which was an old vessel ; and this he highly approved of, an 
would cheerfully vote for the necessary appropriation, , 
vote was taken on the subject. A motion was made fur a re. 
consideration of the vote passing the Navy Appropriation bill, 





Columbia. The bill from the House of Representatives re-| 
chartering the Banks of the District on certain conditions, | 
was read a second time, when Mr. Wright moved to lay} 


with a view to re-commit it with instructions to strike ou the 
| appropriation for the Dry Dock at New York, but it was Jos, 
The House went into committee on the Army Appropriaticg 


it on the table, At the request of Mr. Clay of Ky. 'he with- ' bill, and Mr. Curtis moved an amer dment appropriating forty. 


drew the motion, and the bill was referred to the Committee | 


on the District of Columbia. The bill for the collection of 
revenue was then taken up and discussed and amended. | 
Messrs. Huntington, Clay, Wright and Calhoun participated 
in the debate. | 

In the House, after the journal had been read, the Speaker | 
presented a communication from the Honorable T. Howard, | 
resigning his seat as one of the Representatives from the. 
State of Indiana. Mr. Downing of Florida, on leave, intro-| 


' duced a bill more effectually to protect the People of the 


Territory from losses and depredations, etc. Laid on the 
table, yeas 93, nays 94. The House then resolved itself into 
Committee of the Whole, on the General Appropriation Bill, 
which was the subject of discusssion until the adjournment. | 

Tuesday, the Naval Appropriation bill was discussed 
in the House, and an appropriation ef $100,000 for a Dry 
Dock in this city was carried. Mr. Hoffman of this city was 
its chief advocate, and the champion of the Navy generally. 
Dr. Petriken of Pa. was the principal opponent. $60,000 is 
voted for a third steam vessel of war. 

Mr. Pickens reported a bill providing for a Joint Survey of 
the North-Eastern Boundary. 

The General Bankruptcy bill from the Senate coming up 
in order for reference, Mr. Pickens moved that the bill do lie 
on the table. Carried: Yeas 101; Nays 89. So the Bank. 
rupt bill sleeps ‘ the sleep which knows no waking.’ 

In the Senate, the bill from the House (Mr. Adams's) to 
ensure a more faithful collection of the Revenue from Cus- 
An amendment proposed by 
Mr. Benton, reducing the amount of drawback on articles 
manufactured in the U. States trom foreign materials, was 
rejected: Yeas 12; Nays 23. The bill was finally ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading: Yeas 32; Nays, Messrs. 
Brown, Calhoun, Clay of Ala., Henderson, Surange and | 
Walker—6. 

Wednesday, in the Senate, Mr. Buchanan presented an Anti 
Slavery Memorial from Pennsylvania, which was of course 
laid on the table. The bill to establish ports of entry at dis- 
tant posts in Missouri and Arkansas, with a view te allow 


toms was the order of the day. 


_ drawbacks on merchandise in the inland trade with Mexico, 


was taken up, when such a substitute was offered by Mr. Da- 


five thousand dollars to pay for the sites for marine hospitas 
| purchased, or to be purchased, on the Western waters. This 
| gave rise to a debate that lasted till eight o'clock in the even 
| ing, when the Committee rose without coming to any conc! 
sion on the subject. 





' 
Centrat Amenica.—Mr. Stephens, the Traveler.—The 
” Express’ of last Saturday contained an interesting leur 
| from Guatemala, written on the 26th of May, which furnishes 
the latest political intelligence from that country, and inforny 
| us of the progress made by Mr. Stephens, our Charge de Ai 
| faires, in his discoveries of antiquities. Afwr ten years « 
civil war, Central America has at length become the sce» 
of tranquility. Guatemala, Nicuarague and Honduras, sex: 
| troops to attack St. Salvador. Morazan, who for many yeas 
kept alive rebellion, fled; and his troops agreed to forma 
alliance ef States, and settle all their difficulties by an amica- 
ble arrangement. The Governor, Cenas, acting with pru- 
dence, will probably arrange a confederacy which will give 
permanent peace and prosperity to the country. The British 
_ were colonizing near the Bay ef Honduras, and an iron steamer 
for the river has arrived from England. The settlement of 
| all these difficulties has enabled Mr. Stephens and Mr. Catb- 
erwood to pursue the important researches which were the 
cardinal objects of their mission, and already they have met 
with wonderful success. The correspondent of the Expres 
states the following as the results of their discoveries «: 
Quaragua: 

* One statue 10 feet high, lying upon the ground. One dio 
104 feet high, lying upon the ground, face looking toward tre 
heavens. One ditto 26 feet high, inching similar to the 
steeple or tower at Pisa. A monument 23 teet high, perper 
dicular, in the form of an obelisk, full of hieroglyphics, with 

| & human statue cut upon its top, which has some figures 2 
ite hands. Another statue 9 feet high, representing a wom 
| Ove other statue 19 feet high, representing on one sde Ur 
figure of a woman, on the other a man, in good preservation 
Another, the head of a giant, 6 feet in diameter. Two altar 
most elegantly sculptured. One obelisk, 12 feet in high! 
Four other monuments in distinct places, one of which is ins 
circular form, and upon a small eminence formed of stone’, 
apparently brought from the river. In the centre betwees 
these four monuments, there is a huge round stone, which i 
| wholly covered with hieroglyphics and inscriptions; beneath 
| the stone are two human heads, covered nearly with veget® 


son. Tillinghast, Toland, Triplet:, Underwood, P. J Se. | vis as met the views of all parties, the main objeet of which tion, upon which the stone rests. 


Warren, John White, T. W. Williams, Lewis Williams, J. L. 
Williams—76. New-York Member in Italics. : 


| was to prevent any fraudulent reimportation of such goods; | 
| and the substitute was ordered to be engrossed. The bill re- the river Montagua. The time of Messrs. Catherwood and 


“ The above monuments are found about 3,000 feet from 


An amendment declaring that a refusal to pay specie by any H lating to the carrying of packages written or printed, intro- Stephens being short, they were unable to make more disco. 


ef the banks should be followed by a forfeiture of their char- | 
ters, was adopted by a vote of 101 to 77. A motion to en- 

gross the above amendments and to read the bill a third time | 
was lost, 67 to 90. So the bill was rejected. 


duced from the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 
was met with so much resistance that it was withdrawn. The 
Joint Resolution introduced some weeks since by Mr. Tappan, 


eries in that place; but they are satisfied that these mon’ 
ments, &c. can be removed and taken to the United States of 
America, which is their intention; while those at Palenqut 
are so far in the interior it would be impossible to remo’ 


|| proposing such amendments to the Constitution as to limit, them. We also learn that the human figures, and the orne- 


Mr. Holleman then, on leave, introduced a bill extending | the term of office of the Judges of the Caurts of the United, ™™ which appear about them, are all similar to those of 


the charters of the banks for two years to enable them to } States was called up, and Mr. T. made an eloquent and for- || 


It was made the spe- | ; 
|| cial order for Thursday. The bill for the better execution of | tinue their journey, and, after their visit to Palenque, will pro 
Friday, Mr. Underwood, of Ky. offered an amendment to || the laws in collesting duties on imports was read a third time| 
the bill of Mr. Holleman, giving the banks all the privileges || and passed. 


wind up their concerns. This was not acted on before the | 
House adjourned. 


cible speech in favor of this measure. 


conferred by their old charters, for two years, on condition of || In the House, the consideration of the Joint Resolution for 


resuming specie payments in 90 days. This amendment was 
“greed to, and the bili was ordered to be engressed for a third 





the reception and disposition ef the presents from the Imaun 
of Muscat was resumed. Mr. Adams made a speech on the 


enque. In fact, this we consider only as prelude to 
what we shall expect from these distinguished, perseverine 
and scientific travelers. We learn these gentlemen will con- 


ceed te Mexico.” 
The ‘ Evening Star,’ speaking of the above, remarks: 
“ We take it for granted now that commissions will soon be 
issued by the French and other European Governments toe 
plore those countries ; savans will soon be abroad ; the 


of the wealthy will soon be directed toward the Gulf of Mex 
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o, and Thebes and Memphis will, for a time, cease to attract 
he traveler and the tourist. We rejoice, however, that tothe 
‘nited States will the merit be ascribed of setting on foot these 
icoveries. They are only the beginning—the mere dawnof 
hose great events which soon are to burst upon us with won- 
derful light.” 

Perhaps the Editor of the ‘ Star ’ never saw it stated that 
hese antiquities had already been visited and thoroughly exe 
mined by Europeans, The great work of Lord Kingsbury on 
he subject—so expensive that it would require half the value 
f the Star establishment to buy it, by the way—and Waldeck’s 

voluminous journal, contain as much information respecting 
hem as our enterprising countrymen will obtain; and beside 
these works there are some half dozen others containing mi- 
nute details respecting almost every vestige of ancient civili- 
zation in Central America. 


rr 
LATEST FROM THE EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 
DISCOVERY OF A NEW CONTINENT. 

From letters and papers received on Wednesday evening, 
it appears that Captain Wilkes, in the Vincennes, has ascer-| 
tsined, beyond all question, the existence of a great Antarctic | 
Continent, and has actually skirted along its coast throughout | 
more than 56 degrees of longitude. The particulars of the | 
discovery, so far as they are known, are contained in an ex- 
tract from a paper printed in Sidney, New South Wales, on 
the 20th of March, and in a letter from one of the officers of | 
the Exploring Squadron to the Journal of Commerce, dated 
on board the ship Vincennes, March 12. The Sidney Herald 
says $ 

“ Amongst the arrivals to be found in our shipping list of | 
this day, is that of the United States ship Vincennes, under | 
the command of Charles Wilkes, Esq. The Vincennes has | 
been absent from this port almost eighty days, most of which 
time has been spent in southern exnloration, and we are hap- 
py to have it in our power to announce, on the highest au- 
thority, that the researches of the exploring squadron after a 
southern continent, bave been completely successful. The 
land was first seen on the morning of the 19th of January, in 
iatutude 66° 20’ south, iongitude 154° 18° east. 

* The Peacock, (which ship arrived in our harbor on the | 
22d ult., much disabled from her contact with the ice,) we | 
learn, obtained soundings in a high southern latitute, and es- | 





} 


tablished beyond doubt the existence of land in that direction, | 
But the Vincennes, more fortunate in escaping injury, com- 

pleted the discovery, and ran down the coast from 154° 18° | 
to 97° 45’ east longitude, about seventeen hundred miles, | 


within a short distance of the land, often so near as to get 
soundings with a few fathoms of line, during which time she 
was constantly surrounded by ice islands and bergs, and ex- 
periencing many heavy gales of wind, exposing her constantly | 
to shipwreck. We also understand that she has brought | 
several specimens of rock and earth procured from the land, | 
some of them weighing upwards of one hundred pounds. 

“It is questionable whether the discovery can be of any | 
essential service to commerce ; but it cannot be otherwise 
than gratifying to Captain Wilkes ard the officers engaged 
with him in this most interesting expedition, to have brought 
to a successful termination the high trust committed to them 
by their country, and it is hoped that so noble a commence- 
ment in the cause of science and discovery, will induce the , 
government of the Unsted States to follow up by other expe- | 
ditions that which is now the point of termination.” 


The same paper also contains (from the Hobatt-town Cou- 
rier) information of the same Continent having been seen, on 
the same day, though in a different longitude, by the French 
Exploring expedition ; but the latter was unable to approach 
the coast save ata single point, and docs not appear to have 


even seen more than a few miles of it, whereas the American | 


Expedition saw and examined it, as before stated, for a dis- 
tance of more than 65 degrees of longitude. The letter to 
the Journal of Commerce says that during the voyage, while 
in the hight southerr Intitude : 

“The weather was, part of the time, good; and part, 


biowing irom fresh iv boavy pales, with thick snow storms, | 


making the navigation cxtremely iazardous, on account of the | 
ice-bergs by which we were generally surrounded. I have at 
times counted 100 large ones from the deck, without the aid | 
of a glass, taking no notice of small ones. | 

“We have coasted the new Continent 1300 miles. We! 
have been very cordially received by the people of this place. 
We expect to be at the Sandwich Islands in July, and again 
in January 1841. After thet, to Manilla for a month or two, 
thence to Singapore, Angier Point, and Cape et Good Hope.” 

The Editor of the Journal of Commerce remarks on the 
above ; 

“ The land discovered by Captain Palmer, in 1820-21, and 


revisited by him in 1821-2, ie in nearly the same latitude, | ters had adopted the opinion that the Presidential office was 


say 64 S. but in ae very different longitude from the above. 
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Captain Palmer, in 1821-2, run along its coast from lon. 64 
est to 49 West, (fifteen degrees.) The present discove- 
ries are in East longitude from London and Paris. 

It seems very probable to us, that the extensive land seen 
by Capt. Biscoe, (British,) in 1831, long. 66, lat. 47 E. is a| 
part of the same great Continent now discovered by the Ex- | 

ing Expedition. He gave to it the name of Enderby’s | 
nd. In the following year he touched upon a coast of un- 
certain extent, to about the same latitude, and lon. 70 West. | 





This last is probably a part of Palmer's Land. 
It is nearly certain that Palmer's Land and the new Con- 


H | 





Ss 
try— an opinion, in my judgement, at war with e inci- 
ple of the Constitution, and of deep and / sont ame 

uence. The prevalence of such sentiments, more than any 
thing else, would tend to conselidate the whole substantial 
power of the Government in the hands of a single man—a 
tendency which, whether in or out of office, I feel it my most 
solemn duty to resist. 

I have declined therefore to give any further pledges or 
opinions on subjects which belong to the future legislation of 
Congress, because— 

Ist. I conceive, for the reasons given in my letters to Mr. 


tinent are not connected,—for in 1774, in about lon. 105 W. || Williams and Mr. Denny, that Congress should be left as 
Cook penetrated to lat. 71.10, without finding land. | 


Capt. 
In 1823, Capt. Waddel reached lat. 74. 15. S. which is the 
highest Southern latitude ever attained. In 1773 Cook pene- 
trated to about lat. 68, in lon. 140 W. and to 66 and upwards 
in-lon. about 162 West. No land in either case. In the 
same year he reached latitude 66 in longitude 40 E. Here 
he found many islands, and firm fieles of ice. The probabi- 
lity is that these islands, in E. Jon. 40. are the out-posts of 
the Continent seen by Biscoe in E. lon. 47, and coasted along 
by the American Exploring Expedition from 98 E. to 154 E. 
So it seems that the old idea of an Antarctic Continent is 
correct, though not of the magnitude supposed. “ In all the 
early maps,” says the Encyclopedia of Geography, “a 
huge continental mass encircles the Antarctic pole, and pre- 
scnts to the great ocean a continuous circuit of shore reach- 
ing round the globe. 


GEN. HARRISON'S POSITION. 
“——~ Atsany, February 25, 1840. 
Sir: On behalf of the Whig members of the Legislature 
being a majority of both the Senate and the House of Assem- 
bly, the undersigned have the honor to transmit te you the 
enclosed resolutions, prepared by us and passed with perfect 


unanimity and the most enthusiastic feeling, by those mem- 





much as possible untrammeled by Executive influence in the 
discharge of its Legislative functions; and that a better gua- 


| ranty fur the correct conduct of a Chief Magistrate may be 


found in his character and the course of his former hfe than in 
pledges and opinions given during the pendency of a doubtful 


| contest; and that, although recegnising the right of the Peo- 


ple to be informed of the leading political opinions of the can- 


| didates for offices of trust, yet, as it regards the subjects up- 


on which the Legislature may be called te act, the pledges and 
opiniens should be required, if required at all, of the candi- 
dates for Congress. 

2d. Because the habit of considering a single individual as 
the source from which all the measures of Government should 
emanate is degrading to a Republic, and of the most danger- 
ous tendency. 

3d. Because upen all the questions in regard to which, un- 


|| der any circumstances, it would be at all proper for me to 


make answers, my sentiments have already been fully and 
clearly given to the Public, ina manner to entitle them to 
credence, as I conceive that no honest man would sufier his 
friends to publish documents in his name which were not gen- 
uine, or containing opinions which he was not then willing to 


endorse. 


bers, at a meeting beld on Saturday last, being the anniver- | 


sary of Washington's birthday. 


We have also the honor to transmit to you a paper contain- 


ing a report in full of the speeches and proceedings at that 
meeting. 

We have the fullest confidence that in the views there ex- 
pressed as to the character and policy of the present Admin- 
istration, as well as in the tributes paid to your character and 
public services, and to those of the distinguished citizen asso- 
ciated with you in the Harrisburg nomination, we have given 
utterance not only to our own feelings and:convictions, but to 
those of a large majority of the People of this State. 

We are, with high respect, your friends and fellow-citizens, 
G. C. VERPLANCK, 
MARTIN LE&, Of the Senate. 
JOHN MAYNARD. } 
Cc. E. CLARK, ) 


WM. DUER, | 
PETER B PORTER, > Of the Assembly. 
D. B. ST. JOHN, 
J. HUBBARD, 
Gen. Wa. H. Hartson. <e 
ANSWER OF GENERAL HARRISON, 
Norta Benn, Onto, May 23, 1840. 

Gestiemen : I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 25th February, conveying the proceedings 
of a meeting of the Whiz members of the Legislature, con- 
vened in the Capitol of the State, on the 22d of that month. 

I beg you to believe, gentlemen, that I am deeply impressed 
with the honor which has been conferred upon me by the dis- 
tinguished body whom on this occasion you represent. The 
great object of both my civil and military life has been to serve 
my country to the utmost of my abilities, and to obtain its ap- 
probation. The hope of this has often cheered me in circum- 
stances of great difficulty and embarrassment. 

You will pardon me, 
beyond the mere purpose of acknowledging the receipt of your 
commurication, and use the occasion for making a few re- 
marks, which circumstances seem to require from me, in re- 
spect to a declaration of epinions, or pledges, as to my future 
conduct, required of candidates for high offices. 





My opinions on important subjects have been expressed from 
time to time, as those subjects have arisen; and since my 


letters to friends fully and frankly avowed my sentiments.— 
Further than this I cannot suppose intelligent persons could 
desire me to go. T 


didate is unprincipled he will not scruple to give any pledge 
that may be required of him, and as little will he hesitate to 
| Violate it. I have already made public the principles by which 
| I should be governed, if elected President, so far as relates to 
| the executive duties of that office. Byt almost innumerable 
applications have been made to me for my opinions relative 
te matters of legislation, or even te the proper mode of con- 
ducting business in the two Houses of Congress. My pub- 
lished letters te Mr. Williams and Mr. Denny will show that 
| [do nut consider the President a constituent branch of the 
| Legislature; yet it is impossible to read the letters that have 
| been addressed to me without believing that many of the wri- 


the proper source and origin ef all the legislation of the coun- 


Accept, gentlemen, the assurances of my high regard. 
W&M. H. HARRISON. 


GEN. JACKSON'S POSITION. 
From the Nashville Union. 


Heamitacet, June 23, 1840. 
To the Editor of the Nashville Union: 

Sin—From the many letters which have been recently ad- 
dressed to me, asking for an expression of my views relative 
to the leading measures of the present Administration of the 
General Government, some of which are from well known and 
respectable sources, representing that efforts are made in va- 
rious quarters of the Union to incite a belief in the public mind 
that my confidence in the present Chief Magistrate has been 





* impaired, it seems to be proper that some means should be 


trust, if in this letter I go somewhat | 


My public life, not now a short one, is before the country. || 


name has been mentioned among those from whom a selection | 
might be made for the office of President, I have in several | 


taken by me to undeccive those who are thus imposed upon. 
For this purpose, sir, | beg the favor of you to give a place in 
your columas to this note, which I trust will be as acceptable 
to those who have written to me on the subject, as a direct 
answer in the form of a letter would be. 

From whatever cause, or on whatever authority, statements 
may be made representing me as having changed my views 
of the leading measures of the present Administration, they 
are unfounded and unjust. Of the wisdom and importance 
of these measures, and particularly of that which aims at the 
establishment of a fiscal agency for the government without 
the use or aid of banks, time and the fullest opportunity for 
reflection have left not a doubt in my mind. And the abilicy 
which Mr. Van Buren has manifested in developing the bear- 
ing of this great question, and its antagonist one, on the free 
institutions of our country, and the firmness he has displayed 
in holding on to the true interests of the people when there 
has been so much temptation te compromise them, entitle 
him in my judgement to a rank not inferior to that of Mr. Jef- 
ferson or Mr. Madison as a patriot and statesman. 

With such opinions of the present Chief Magistrate, and 
of the measures to which be has given his sanction—opinions 
which I have never failed toexpress when I have had occasion 
to speak on the subject—it is surprising how any one could 
take up the idea that my confidence in him had been impaired, 
or that I had become indifferent as to the choice to be made 
at the next election between him and Gen. Harrison. Look- 
ing upon the latter gentlemen as the representative of Fede- 
ral principles in the present contest, and knowing that he has 
never been identified with the Republican party in any of the 
great struggles against the influences which have been caleu- 


|| lated to take power from the People and the States, and give 


people of this country do not rely on | 
professions, promises, and pledges. They know that if acan- || candidate for the Presidency would be a mockery of all pub- 


| 


it to the General Government ; to suppose that I would for a 
moment think of giving my support to such an individual as a 


he principle. 

In respect to the statements which have been made in seve- 
ral of the newspapers of the day that I disagree with many of 
my political friends in the estimate they have formed of Gen. 
Harrison's military merits I am not aware of having said any 
thing to justify them. Having never admired Gen. Harrison 
as a military man, or considered him possessing the qualities 
which constitute the commander of an army, I have looked 
at his political relations alone, in the opinions I have formed 
or expressed respecting his pretensions to the Presidency, and 
the consequences which would result to the country, should 
the suffrages of the People place him in that high office, 








q obedient servant, 
aardhted Fe ee ANDREW JACKSON, 
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tee of Invitation to the Dinner given to Mr. Clay, at Taylors- 
ville, in his native county of Hanover, we select the following, 
from the present governor of Virginia : 
CuarLortresvitte, June 20, 1840. 
Gentlemen :—On the eve of my departure from Richmond, 


ner on the 27th inst., given by the citizens of Hanover in honor 
of our distinguished countryman, Henry Clay. If I can com- 

lete some private business, which induced my absence from 
aren for a short time, it will afford me pleasure to be 
with you. 

The occasion of Mr. Clay’s visit to the scenes of his nativi. 
ty, is not one for mere party exultation. His fame, like his 
genius, belongs now to his country—his whole country, and 
nothing but his country; and while every Virginian hails him 
as a native of our soil, the people of Hanover, without refer- 
{ ence to parties, cannot fail to extend to him a welcome cor- 
| responding with their generous hospitality add his distine- 

tion. There is something peculiarly touching in the inter- 

course which is about to be renewed between Mr. Clay and 

the people of Hanover. It carries us back through many an 

interesting epoch of our public history to the time, when a 

poor buy, from the slashes, which have since been distinguish- 

ed as his birth-place, he entered the perilous career of life 
; under the friendly auspices ef that great and good man, Geo. 
4 Wythe. The high stations which he has since filled, the im- 
portant public services he has rendered, the distinguished con- 
sideration he has attained at home and abroad; the circum- 
stances under which, after contributing so much for history, 
he returns to the spot consecrated to him by the recollections 
of childhood,—all serve to invest the occasion with sympa- 
thies and reflections, such as are not often suggested in the 
life of the Statesman. 

Mr. Clay stands at this mement on an eminence where few 
ever stbod before. After serving his country in almust every 
; capacity in which service can be required, he asks nothing of 
his countrymen but a just and impartial judgement on the mo- 
. i] tives and the abilities which he has employed. If he were 

dead, aud you designed to commemorate those ties (which 
death alone can sever) that bind the Virginian to his State, 
the people and the politicians who have most strenuously op- 
posed some of his views and policy, would be content to leave 
the past to history, while they would remember only that he 
was one of those great men whom Hanover had given to Vir- 
ginia, and Virginia to the world. And shall he be greeted 
with less enthusiasm, because he yet lives, to look back from 
his present vantage ground, and review the long course of his 
experience, to revive with ancient recollections his fealty to 
the old principles of old Virginia, and to gain fresh vigor in 
her cause, from touching his mother svil? Mr. Clay’s history 
is full of examples of manly disinterestedness—and his pre- 
sent position enables him, more than any other man, to aid 

in giving to his country what he does not seek for himself—to 

dedicate to public and patriotic ends what aever should be- 

| long to party. 
\ 
i 
| 





It is time, gentlemen, that those who are entitled to the re- 
spect and gratitude of their countrymen, should cease to be 
the objects of personal obloquy and vituperation. Our na- 
tional character has suffered toe much and too long to appease 
the venom of party rancor. Our nationa! pride should re- 
joice in the belief that there is much of private and public 
worth which can and ought to survive our frequeu: political 
conflicts, and that a party triumph costs too dearly when it 
attempts to dishonor names that must go down as our wit- 
nesses to posterity. 

With assurances of my esteem and consideration, gentle- 
men, I remain your obedient servant, 

THOMAS W. GILMER. 

Messrs. Wu. F. Wicknam, R. F. Darracott, and others 
—Committee. 


a 

Allen Latham, Esq. of Ross Co., O., has been nominated as 
the Van Buren candidate for Congress in the Chilicothe Dis- 
trict, ageinst William Russell, Harrison. This District has 
been close, voting as follows : 





Counties. £836. Harrison. Van Buren. 938. Vance. Shannon. 
cocccccecetdlo 1906 2344 2046 
Scioto 240000 00-1049 568 880 603, 
Fibececccccess 4S 491 554 591 
JSuckson eeecceee 454 475 492 649 
Total......4440 $440 4270 3889 | 





Benj. S. Cowan, Esq. is the Harrison candidate for Con-) 
gress in the XIth District, Ohio, consisting of Belmont and || 


Guernsey Counties. This District is usually one of the closest | 
in the State, having voted as follows: 





TRIBUTE TO MR. CLAY. — - | 
From the great number of letters received by the Commit: | 


I received your very cordial invitation to attend a Public Din- | 


"LATER FROM EUROPE. 
By the packet ship Sheffield, arrived at this port on Mon- 


“the people.” Then a constitution was promi 
royal gentiemen—who never break their words, aaah te 
but the people of Prussia have bad no constitution 


. heve, 
day, London papers to the 4th and Liverpool to the 5th have : . er 
been received. The cotton market had slightly improved, but c. ergs poe eee of despotig 
business generally wore the same aspect as at the time of the | the old King lived—but the young King is a very dea 


departure of the Great Western, four days previous. 

It is stated that new complications have sprung up in the 
Neapolitan sulphur question, and that the Briush Government 
had resolved on sending six ships of the line to Naples. A 
French squadron of the same force, was also to proceed thither. 

There was a savage riot at Limerick, in Ireland, on the 
Ist of June. The people came down in immense numbers, 
carrying poles with loaves of bread stuck on them, and shout- 
ing ‘down with the fore-stallers.’ They seized a number of 
carts and wagons, despeiled them of the vegetables and other 
provisions which they contained, and then bundled sixteen of 
them into the river. A regiment of infantry could make no) 
head against the rioters, and they were not dispersed until 
the artillery was brought to bear upon them. | 

Paris was visited on the second of June by a tremendous 
thunder storm, which still continued when the latest mail left. 

The administration of the pompes funcbres is now p 
ing the coffin which is to receive at St. Helena the anne 
mains of Napoleon. It is to be of solid ebony, in the shape of 
an ancient sarcophagus, and large enough to enclose the coffin 
in which the Emperor lies at St. Helena, so that his ashes : 
may not be yteme. vary The funeral pall is of velvet, strewed Editor of the London Times: 
with gold bees, and bordered with a broad band of ermine; at Egypt, under Mehemet Ali, has already become a seconds. 
each corner is to be placed an eagle, embroidered in gold, and | ty power, and from its central position as regards our Ease 
surmounted with the imperial crown. interests, to my thinking, is hkely to become much greater, 

Admiral Baudin is to proceed to Buenos Ayres, clothed Already is Egypt more powerful by land and sea than Sp 
with military and diplomatic powers to .erminate the differ- | and Portugal put together. 
ence with the Argentine Republic. he general opinion of England appears to me in error wid 

New successes were continually announced as having attend | respect to Egypt ;—it thinks that the power of Egypt will de 
ed the movements of the Queen's troops in Spain, and the war with Mebemet Ali. No, it will not. Mehemet Ali has ce 
was evidently drawing to a close. Gen. Cordova, it ap , son, Ibraham, aged 46, commander-in-chief of his armics, 
has fallen in battle. His remains arrived at Cadiz, May 19th. | every way qualihed to carry out his father’s enlightened views; 

The Circassians have obtained new triumphs over their another son, Said Bey, aged 19, commanding a ship of 
Russian invaders. Nine forts had fallen into their power. | guns, is also promising; a grandson, Abbas Pasha, aged 2%, 
In that of St. Nicholas, they put 1,000 Russians to the sword Governor of Cairo, the post of trust, next to the command of 
—giving them no quarter. the armies. There are many of the great men of Egypt, mar 

By advices from Constantinople to May 15, it appears that ried and intermarried into the female branches of Mebemea 
the Seraskier, Halil Pasha, brother-in-law to the Sultan, had Ali's family, and he has several grand-children, who are sons 
been dismissed, for some offence against morality, tending to of Ibrahim aud Abbas Pasha before named. All these ar 
bring the government into contempt. brought up to, and at a proper age are sworn to maintain the 

The report of the death of the King of Prussia is stated, TE&*?erating principles of Egypt, and certain'y, they are all 


; . Gitung tw succeed Mebemet Ali. 
by the London Times of June 4th, to have been premature, | During my sojourn in Egypt off and on, since 1229, (eleven 


The Montreal Courier, of last week, after copying the report years) I have seen its rise, and monthly cam trace fresh proof 
of his Majesty's decease, spoke of him as follows : of its further rise. 

Abstractedly, it is a matter of trifling consequence whether The resources of that country are very great, the soil eves 
that man or this man dies. Abstractedly, it is a matter of no Of Which has always belonged to the governing authority, since 
«reater consequence that the King of Prussia is dead, than sold to it by its people in the days of Pharaoh, as proved by 
that John Smith is dead or Monsieur Tonson ;—but, the late ‘he 47th chapter of Genesis, from the 20ch to 24th verses. 
King of Prussia was hedged in by important circumstances. As then, so it has been through all Egpytian Koman, and suc- 
As a man, be was insignificant. He thought more of the ceeding dynasties, till now ; and this, and no other cause, bas 
dress of his army than any thing else, except the moustaches kept up the wretchedness of its inhabitants in those succet 
of his musketeers. The fashion of a light dragoon jacket, of *i¥¢ generations, because the peor le have always been slaves 
a hulan’s trousers, or a lancer’s schako, engrossed his mind © 1t8 soil for the benefit of the government, and not thew 
wholly, fer the time being. Nature intended him for a very 4¢/t¢4- 
small man, accident made him a very big one,—(we were Within the last year, Mehemet Ali, even in a state of war- 
about writing great, but accident never mare a ‘great man.’), fre, has begun to alter this. There are now English tod 

The late king was greatly beloved by his people. Can | French farms in Egypt, farming portions of its lands, varying 
this be reconciled with our previous remarks, and the latter | frem 10,000 to 3,000 acres; and if the pasha could only be 
be held to be just?) We think so,—and thus we explain. relieved from his warlike attitude, I have often heard him de 

The late King fell before the iron power of Napoleon : he clare, that freedom of the soil to the Egyptian people should 
fell from his Kingly elevation with the crash like that of a | be the signal of relief and happiness to them. 
statue of brass from the top of Pompey’s pillar; down he I have a conviction that there is only one way to deep the 
came—smash!—amid the ruins of the Prussian monarchy— Turkish empire from falling into the hands of Kussia, which 
the broken fragments of the Prussian army—and over him | i* t place Mehemet Ali and the Sultan in amity once more 
and prostrate Prussia, the nation’s wail was muttered, (for Then a regenenation of Turkey will follow, without which 
then the French ruffian clutch was on the Prussian’s throat, (t me) it appears hopeless. Weighty considerations also 
and he could only mutter. || call upon us to keep dis rising power of Egypt as our friend 

The love of Prussia circled about him; like the vine of the 88d ally for the present and the fature. Not only ought ¥ 
honey-suckle it entwined around him, until the man was || % act ina much more courteous manner toward Mebemet 


rsonage, in very different circumstances, surrounded 
on different tafiaenoee. 5 
He is, or was, a very arrogant militaire kind of g 
some ten years since; a good deal after the fashion of 
own duke, the noble Cumberland, who has been translerreds 
the centinent for the special blessedness of the Hanover, ° 
—without bis brutality. — 
He was not liked at all some ten years since, as from, 
sonal knowledge we are enabled w say, and people mn 
even then, of an anticipated row so soon as Frederick Wilhan 
ceased to breathe. It would seem, however, that the ve 
King has improved a little from a long residence in the Rhee 
ish provinces, where the influences are essentially French and 
democratic; and has reccived a Aint that moderation jp gov. 
ernment is indispensable. He may forget the hint, and, pro 
bably, the Prussian people may insist on the performance of 
the solemn promises made by royalty in 1813-14! 
Altogether we theink there will soun be, (as they say why 
play at chess,)—check to the King! 
Mr. Waghorn, an English gentleman who has had mah 
connection with Egypt, thus writes in a communication to the 





| hidden beneath the green foliage, and beautiful flowers of a | Ali, but we ought to give a helping hand, and in many wy" 


nation’s love. A nation in misfortune, like an individual, | W¢ a” do so, from our civilized country to our brethren the 
seeks consolation, even from the unfortunate. When a nation Arabs of the desert of Egypt, &c., once our foes, now ou 
in quest of consolation is repelled, a nation, no more than an friends. Who ever thought these wild men could be tamed 
individual, never forgets. Like the fasces of the Roman | by the pasha's rule, so as to afford even servile attentions to 
lictor, all Prussian hearts, from King to peasant, were bound | 9UF countrywomen and their children passing over them! 
together ¥ a cord—the strongest of all cords—a cord that | But enough of this subject, for I know it is unpalatable to 
never flection. || many, that Mehemet Ali's merits, and his regenerating pm 
Besides this, Frederick William was really a patriot, and, | ciples of government, should be publicly known. 
under the direction of some men of transcendant ability, he | The King of Hanover—By a report made to the Legisla- 


has made Prussia “the land in education of Europe.” He! ’ ili i 
, | Be >. tare of New-York by Willis Hall, the Attorney General, rela 
has always thought more of his people than himself. (A very |) tive to the title of - comes of the Poultney eco, to lands 








' remarkable thing for a King, by the bye.) in Steuben and Alle ountioa. i > Ernest Au 
—_— "36. Saeee, bar 38. —_ no. | <a this = we account for a nation’s love for a man of | ona Duke of Conberiend re corte _—_ ia 
‘ + 000s 02666 235) \ icore ; 
Guernsey.......2074 1652 1938  2090|, The Prussian mith timewmss eS 
Total......4740 4010 4159 W760 and because of their love for him, and of the wisdom of his|| Supreme Court.—The Supreme Court met at Utica on 
Harrison's maj......730 | Shannon's do....601 despotism, they have been quiet, in the absence of the repre- | Monday—present Chief Justice Nelson and Justices Bronsoo 
(Gov. § iaettenal sentative it which was promised to them at the | and Cowen. It is stated that there are two hundred and 
hannon is @ citizen Belmont County.] time when the Kings of Europe felt they were nothing without || seventy cases on the docket. 
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EW-YORK. 
Isthmus of Panama—South Sea Steam Navigation— 
Ve are gratified to see, by recent foreign journals, that there 
at length a prospect of a speedy prosecution of the plan for 
nnecting the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans by a ship canal 
-ross the Isthmus of Panama. An enterprising company in 
aris, after taking the necessary preliminary steps, has sent 
ut a ship freighted with engineers, laborers, tools, etc., and 
has probably by this time arrived at the mouth of the Cha- | 
res, ready to commence active operations. It is astonishing 
pat the execution of this project has been so long delayed.— 
he Edinburgh Review, so long ago as 1809, spoke of it as 
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oe New-Zealand, Australia, the eastern extremes of | 
tan Archpeings und China, the passages to which are 
rendered shorter and much sater. ote A owe comercial | 


interests of the United States are concerned, a line of steamers 
might be arranged, running from Panama along the north-west | 
coast of North America to any given ports or quarters that | 
might be deemed eligible. Our merchants would be getting 
into closer and more intimate communication with their cor- 
respondents in the Southern Hemisphere; they would have 
more frequent intelligence respecting their floating capital in 
the Pacific, as whalers, &c. and would have facilities for push- 
ing the commer ial spirit for which they are distinguished in 





mightiest event in favor of the peaceful intercourse of na- 


| any new direction that should appear to them feasible. 


ions which the physical circumstances of the globe presented | It is estimated that there are now about 9000 persons per 
) the enterprise of man; and from that time until the present i annum, on an average, passing and repassing in connexion 


bere have been intelligent statesmen and merchants constantly, | 
ut vainly, endeavoring to bring itabout. By a glance ata map | 
f America, it will be seen that the narrowest portion of the 
ip of land connecting the northern and southern portions of | 
be Continent is in the Republic of New-Gienada, by the River | 
hagres, which empties into the Carnbean Sea. The distance 
jrectly across the Isthmus at this point is less than thirty miles; 
t by pursuing the course of the mver to the town of Cruces, 
me twenty-five miles from its mouth, ships can go within fifteen 
riles of the Pacific, and at this town the French expedition 
rill commence operations. To the commerce of this country 
nd Europe with the western coast of South America, the con- 
ruction of this canal would save the circumnavigation of 
at Continent, the total distance of which is about twelve 
thousand miles, together with all the hardships and perils of 
ing round Cape Horn. 
|most inaccessible to the commerce of the Atlantic seaboard, 
xcept by overland conveyance, would be brought within easy 
ccess ; and the commerce of the world with China and the 


Our great Pacific territory, now 


ndian Archipelago would be facilitated by a saving of about 
jour thousand miles in distance, together with a yet greater 
dvantage in safety and ease, from the route passing through 
he most favorable latitudes for winds and currents each way. 
o the whale fisheries and fur trade similar advantages would 
afforded. Great as would be all these benefits, they would 
surpassed by the effect which such facilities of communica- 
ion and exchange would exert in extending intelligence, stim- 
lating the immense masses of the human race to new efforts 
of industry, and developing the resources of the richest pertion 
of the giobe. 
could not have been prevailed on to undertake this great en- 


It is a source of regret that our Government 


terprise, in the prosecution of which they have an interest 
deeper than that of any other nation; but we hope that the 
French company will succeed so perfectly as to render its in- 
terference hereafter entirely unnecessary. 

Two other recent undertakings augur well for the advance 
of the southern nations in wealth and intelligence. The first 
is the establishment by the French Government of two lines 
of steam-ships to facilitate communication with the Antilles, 
Mexico, Buenos Ayres, and Brazil. The line to Brazil will 
start from St. Lazaire, an outport of Nantes; that to Mexico 
will be divided between Marseilles and Bordeaux, and the 
vessels for both will be ready during the present summer.— 
The second is a plan recently matured in London for a line of 
steam packets from the weatern side of the Isthmus of Panama 
along the south-western coast, which will partially subserve the 
purposes intended to be accomplished by the canal arcoss the 
Isthmus, until the completion of that work. The system to 
which we allude, we gather from the Albion, has been making 
slow but careful and certain progress during the last five years, 
in the course of which the intelligent prajector, Mr. William 
Wheelwright, an American, has been able to secure most im- 
portant privileges from ail the Governments on the proposed 
It has now derived an additional and most en- 
couraging impulse from the determination to run a line of steam 
packets from England to the West Indies. Thence—say 
from Jamaica—to Chagres, on the Isthmus of Panama, is only 
about five hundred miles. Transportation to the shores of the 
Pacific may be effected in about twelve hours, and thence 
along the western coast of South America as far as Valparaiso, 
letters, passengers, freight, &c. may be forwarded with an ex- 
pedition never before contemplated. 

As regards the policy and commerce of Great Britain only, 


line of const. 


| with the western parts of South America. It must be evident 
| that the number must be greatly increased when the time of 
| transit shall be reduced more than one-half, and the expenses 
- correspondently reduced. And these things are assured, as 
| the estimates have been examined and scrutinized with jealous 
eyes by persons adequate to the task, and upon whom the 
greatest part of the expense must devolve: in particular, by 
the former British Consul General at Lima, now Chargé 
d’ Affaires there, and by the principal merchants of different 
countries residing upon that line of coast. 

Perhaps Governments can in no other way interfere more 
effectually to promote undertakings ef this kind than by 
granting rea bl 
to those who engage faithfully therein. Private interests 
will sufficiently stimulate to dothe rest, or else the projects 





ities and giving proper countenance 


themselves do not deserve farther encouragement. 

We are happy, remarks the ‘ Albion,’ to learn that this great 
project, which has received a Royal Charter in England, is 
about to go into active operation, Mr. Wheelwright having 
| passed through this city lately on his way to South America, 
where he expects to meet with the first of his boats, and to 
commence his plan of proceedings. It is intended that all 
| places between Valparaiso and Callao shall have communice- 
tion with Panama once a month, and all places between Callao 
and Panama twice a month—thus bringing these hitherto dis- 
tant places into comparative contiguity with Europe and the 
United States. 


Government Patronage of Artists.—The attention of the 
National Legislature bas within a few years been lavishly if 
not wisely bestowed on the adornment of the Capitol. It 
contains already some sculptures and many excellent pictures, 
and artists have received orders for other works now under 
way, which, when completed, will add greatly to the attrac. 
tions of that magnificent edifice. The only painting in the Sen- 
ate Chamber is the celebrated portrait of the Father of his 
Country, by Peale. “The Representatives’ Hall contains very 
fine full length likenesses of Washington ard Lafayette, the 
first by Vanderlyn and the last by a French artist of celebrity. 
In the Library there is a portrait of Columbus, copied from 
an old picture in Spain, and presented to Congress by one of 
our Consuls there. The four great pictures in the Rotunda, 
by Trumbull, represent important events in our early history; 
the Declaration of Independence at Philadelphia, the Surren- 
der of Cornwallis at Yorktown, the capture of Burgoyne at 
Saratoga, and the resignation of Washington at Annapolis. 
These works are valuable mainly for their historical fidelity. 
The artist was personally acquainted with the greater portion 
of the characters introduced, and most of the portraits are 
painted from nature. There are yet four vacant panels in the 
Rotunda, and Inman, Chapman, Wier, and Vanderlyn are to 
paint the pictures for them. Mr. Chapman has made consid- | 
erable progress in his work, the subject of which is The Bap- 
tiem of Pocahontas, and Inman has commenced transfering 
to the canvass a beautiful design illustrative of Western Emi- 
gration. We are not informed of the subjects chosen by Wier 

and Vanderlyn. 
| We incline to doubt the expediency of the course adopted by 
Congress. The artists mentioned above will each undoubt- 
| edly preduce a splendid painting, but the subjects chosen by 
| Inman and Chapman do not strike us as the most appropriate 
| that could have been selected. The Capitol shouldcontain, first 
| of all, portraits of the presidents and such other eminent per- 


——— 


Panama and Callao are ports eligibly situated as points of de- l sonages as might be elected to that honor by Congress. All 


its adornments should be strictly historical. Battles, treaties, 
and other great events, the representation of which would keep 
alive the spirit of patriotism, should be chosen before tasking 
the painter’s fancy for unreal sceses. We think too that there 
are in existence certain American works which ought to have 
been purchased before orders were given for original compo- 
sitions. The greatest historical picture in the country 
is Sully’s ‘Washington crossing the Delaware,’ which has been 
sold within a year or two for less than one tenth the price 
that will be paid to either Inman, Chapman, Wier, or Van- 
derlyn. The money given to a foreign artist for the common- 
place statues intended to represent War and Peace in front of 
the Capitol, would probably have paid twice over for Catlin’s 
Indian Gallery, decidedly the most desirable collection of pic- 
tures for the nation to possess that exists or that can be pro- 
duced. The Government is apparently willing to foster and 
encourage the arts, but it adopts neither the course best fitted 
for the attainment of that end, nor that which would secure to 
the nation a gallery worth preserving. 


The New-York Review: No. XIII: July, 1840 —This 
number of the New-York Review will compare without disad- 
vantage with the best number ever issued of the Edinburgh 
Quarterly, the most able periodical of Great Britain.— 
The opening paper, on the Constitutional History of Greece, 
is understood to be from the pen of Hon. Hugh S. Legare, of 
South Carolina, and it equals in learning and eloquence the 
best efforts of that eminent critic. It is long, occupying nearly 
ninety pages. but no one who reads it will regret the fullness 
with which the writer dwells on the men and the institutions 
of the first democracy. We regret that we cannot present an 
abstract of it to our readers. The second article is scarcely 
less interesting. It is entitled ‘ The Country about Rome,’ 
and gives the best account we have ever seen of its condition. 
The third article is on the Principles of University Educa- 
tion, and it presents the systems which prevail in the Univer- 
sities of England and Germany, and the want of method 
in the Schools of the United States. 
form course of early mental discipline and culture, we fix no 


We have here no uni- 


distinct periods for general and for special education, and we 
provide no separate institutions appropriate to each. The 
latter is often entered upon before the former is half finished, 
and the consequence is that boys of twelve and fourteen are 
We hold to 


forms more than to realities, we count by yeers and not by at- 


often fellow-students with men of twenty-five. 


tainments, and diplomas are actually mere certificates of resi- 
dence, not of knowledge. 
professors can be found, and the consequence is that most per- 


We have no seminary in which 


sons who are appointed to academic chairs are sent abroad 
for a year or two, before entering upon their offices, to drink 
their fill at some fountain, and to * return learned as Erasmus.’ 
Papers on the subject of University Education ought therefore 
to be considered with more than ordinary attention, and we 
are glad a writer of the requisite ability has commenced this 
discussion with a view to sift it thoroughly. 

For the next article, on the Life of Sir Walter Scott, or for 
an abstract of it at least, we shall endeavor to find space in 
our columns, and we forbear to give any other judgement of 
it than the expression of this determination conveys. The 
next on ‘American Finances,’ we have not read. The sixth 
is a Review of Mr. Adams’s Report on the Smithsoman Be- 
quest. While it does ample justice to the distinguished Chair- 
man of the Committee ef the House of Representatives on 
this subject, the author disagrees with him entirely in regard 
to the mode of carrying out the intentions of the benevolent 
testator. He would make the bequest a foundation fora 
school in which the graduates of our Universities might be 
fitted for the higher offices of instruction, so that our profes- 
sors should no longer have to go abroad to complete their 


education. The last article is a favorable Review of the Se- 


| cond Part of De Tocqueville’s Democracy in America. 


The Critical Notices at the end of the number are seven- 
‘teen in number, and with one or two exceptions we agree with 
them most cordially. The works reviewed have for the most 
part been noticed in the ‘ New-Yorker,’ which has uniformly, 
we perceive, uttered in advance the judgement of the Quar- 


| 
tl terly, (Alex. V. Blake, 56 Gold-street, publisher. ) 
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Southern Literary Messenger.—No. VI. Vol. VI. of this | Treatise on Physiological and Moral Management of 


welcome periodical reaches us tardily this week—too late for 
extracts in our present number, but not too late for a rambling | 
notice of its contents. 

‘Gertrude Hoffman,’ a tale of society, evidently from the 
pen of a lady, will prove the most attractive article in this | 
issue to the greater namber of readers. A more discrim- 
inating and life-like sketch of character and manrers we have 
rarely met with. We believe it is from the same pen with 
‘Losing and Winning,’ ‘The Game of Chess,’ &c., which 
have been widely copied. We shall try to publish it. 

‘ Shelley; by H. T. Tuckerman,’ is a finely-written essay, 
but immoderate and mistaken in its appreciation of the erring 
spirit who is its subject. Shelley has written loftily and 
vividly; but neither his inculcations nor his hfe is compatible 
with the possession of genuine philanthropy or purity of heart. 
Unqualified praise of such a man is at once unjust in itself 
and pernicious in its influences. The Editor's Notice of Shel- 
ley’s Works is conceived in a far juster spirit. 

‘ Bulwer—his Talents and Genius,’ are treated by another 
essayist with justice, but with ability and discrimination infe- 
rior to that displayed on the same subject by a former writer 
in the Messenger. 

* Letters to My Sister, No. I.’ containing an account of the ' 
Island of Scio and of the dreadful visitations to which it was 
subjected from Turkish ferocity and rapine during the Greek © 
Revolution, possesses a deep and painful interest. 

‘ The Creole—A Tale,’ is a fair watering-place story. 

* Early Lays,’ by W. Gilmore Simms, (in continuation,) fill 
worthily the next two pages of the Messenger. There are 
Poetry and Melody in them, as in the forme: issues. We be- 
fore knew vaguely that Mr. Simms was a poet—for we had 
read The Lost Pleiad, as who has not ?—but we did not know, 
until the publication of these ‘ Lays,’ that he had added so 
largely and so creditably to eur National Poetry. The idea 
of collecting such occasional verses in the columns of a popu- 
lar and substantial Magazine is a happy one, and we hope 
other living bards will protit by it. Who would not gladly 
find eight or ten pages of his favorite Monthly devoted to a 
cerrected and careful reprint of the minor or fugitive effusions 
of Sprague, Percival, Hillhouse, Pierpont, &ce.? We should. 

* Melhatchee, the Enchanted Warrior,’ is an Indian story 
of average merit—we do not admire the school. 

‘The Chippewa Widow,’ by Miss A. M. F. Buchanan, is 
far better. The stern simplicity of Indian character is well 
preserved. 

‘ Female Education’ is earnestly and fercibly advocated in 
the succeeding essay. The writer pleads for a solid, practi- 
cal education for women—one not essentially different from 
that of young men. We are not sure that this is best. 

‘ Arabian Literature’ is perspicuously treated in an intro- 
ductory paper. The writer considers the Book of Job a ve- 
ritable history, written by Job himself, except the first, second 
and last chapters, which were probably added by Moses on 
rendering it into Hebrew. 

There are several minor essays of which we bave not room 
to speak, and twenty-seven poetical contributions, many of 
ther. very good, none execrable. The best (after Mr. Simms's 
* Lays’) are ‘ Stanzas’ by Mrs. Sigourney, Song and Sonnet 
by ‘H. P.’ ‘Lines to a Sister’ and ‘Tasso,’ by Mrs. E. J. 
Eames, and ‘ Ethan Allen,’ by R. W. Griswold. The latter, 
though marred by some inversions and consequent obscurities, 
breathes the fire of genius. 

The Messenger has fallen behind in the time of its issue, 
which is . miscalculation, especially as the publisher perse- 
veres in giving a larger amount of matter (in nearly every in- 
stance) than he promised or can affurd to give. Lethim issue | 
a double number and overtake Father Time, and his patrons 
will have nothing lefttodesire. (T.H. White, Richmond, Va.) 





‘The Quiet Husband, by Miss Pickering, author of 
* The Fright,’ ‘ Nan Darrell,’ §-c.—The preceding works 
by this author have been well received, and ‘ The Quiet Hus- | 
band’ is praised by the English critics. We have net read it, | 
but a glance through its pages exhibits the customary sprink- 
ling of dukes, duchesses, lords, ladies, baronets, etc. the in- | 


troduction of whom is by some deemed so essential to a good 
novel. (2 vols. 12 mo. 


Philadelphia, C & Hart; |) 
York, Wiley & Putnam.) pma, Carey 3 New | 


_ (Republished by Mrs. Mason, corner Broadway and Pine-st.) | 
| by Francis H. Brown; and * Wilt thou weep when I am los 


} —words by Lord Byron, music by W. H. Weiss. 


Infancy, by Andrew Combe, M. D. Physician to t}- ©°"°™ 
Edinburgh. With Notes b= %4= 2% AG D.—This is a 
very excellent work—the best, probably, that has ever been 


written on the important subject of which it treats. We had 
marked several passages exhibiting in a striking manner the 
danger of a reliance on the judgement of the unlearned, in 
the care of invalid children, which we reluctantly omit for 
want of room. The Treatise is divested of the technology of 
medical science, and is addressed mainly to mothers, and 
incidentally to young physicians. It should find a place in 
every family where there are children. (1 vol. 12 mo. Phi- 
ladelphia, Carey & Hart. 


i 


The Westminster Review : Juxe, 1840.—The leading pa- 
per in the last Westminster, heretofore called the ‘ London 
and Wes! minster Review,’ is on the works of the prince of hu- 
morists, George Cruikshank, known in every part of Christen- 
dom by his mirth-moving pictures. At the head of the article 
are given the titles of forty-four publications which he bas ‘ il 
lustrated,’ and the number of his comic designs is almost in- 
numerable. The second article is on the state of Education 
in Holland and Germany; the fourth on Buxton’s plans for | 
the abolition of the Slave Trade ; the sixth on the life of Sir | 
Samuel Romilly; the seventh on the American Boundary 
Question, and the others on subjects of less general interest. |) 


The Knickerbocker for July.—The last number of this 
magazine contains an unusual number ef articles, but it seems | 
to Jack in merit what it thus gains in variety. The continua- 
tion of ‘The Worth of Beauty, or the Lover's Journal,’ by 
‘Flaccus,’ does not equal the good verse by that writer print- 
ed seme time ago in the ‘American.’ ‘ Tbe Haunted Clerk,’ | 
by the author of ‘ Harry Franco,’ ‘ drags its slow length along’ | 
without any apparent improvement on preceding chapters; | 
and ‘John Waters’ has some poor verse and poorer prose, | 
which those who have read bis better essays will regret to | 
see published. There are, however, some good things in the 
tumber: a poem by Alfred B. Street, a description of a Ball 
Fight, by George Hill, ‘The Grave of Genius,’ by Mary E. 
Hewitt, and ‘ Our Village,’ by Sanderson, are among them. 
A Letter written from Grenada in 1828 is the only contribu- 
tion by Washington Irving, and it possesses no particular 
interest. 








Statue to Washington.—A meeting was held in Philadel 
phia on the 2d inst., to consider the project of erecting an 
equestrian statue to Washington in that city. It appearsfrom | 
the published proceedings that on the birth-day of Washing- | 
ton, 1833, permission was had from the Councils of the city, 
to lay a corner stone in the centre of Washington Square, for 
aM t, and a foundation was laitl with due form and 
ceremony. Since that period the whole subject has been ne- | 
glected, and the object of the meeting was to endeavor to | 
gather together the funds already subscribed, and to add to | 
them by inviting citizens to increase the amount by individual | 
subscriptions of a dollar per year for three years, or, for a single | 
year. It was determined to erect acolossal statue to the Lib- | 
erator, in the place originally selected, of iron, manufactured | 
with the Anthracite coal of Pennsylvania. Mr. Ferdinand 
Pettrich, a pupil of Thorwalsden, residing in Philadelphia, | 
is to furnish the model. 





| 
The African Slave Trade: by T. Folwell Buzton. Part | 
II. The Remedy.—The First Part of Mr. Buxton's work was 
published about a year ago, and excited much attention in 
England and in this country. It displayed the extent and hor- 
rors of the Slave Trade, and set forth the statistice of that de- | 
plorable traffic, in all its phases. The Second Part is by far | 
the more important. Its object is, ‘The deliverance of Africa | 
by calling forth her own resources.’ Of the particular views |) 
of Mr. Buxton we have already given a brief outline, in The 
New-Yorker, and our limits forbid their recapitulation or a more || 
ext ~'ed notice to-day. We shall endeavor to present here- 
afi-= «ume of the views of the author, who is an influential 
member of the British Parliament, more fully, and in the mean- || 
time heartily eommend the work to the attention of every per- | 
son who feels the least interest in the condition and destiny 
vf Africa. (1 Vol. 12mo. 8. W. Benedict, 128 Fulton-st.) 





' street and Broadway, may be seen busts of Major Noah, Se 
‘ator N. P. Tallmadge, Rufus Dawes, and others, that reflec 
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pr..~ « Merchant's Magazine ; July, 1840.—It j, 
to sty in praise of the number for the current month of 
popular work that it is equal to its predecessors in the 
and merit of its contents. The opening paper, on the 
eantile Character, is by Hon. John Sargent of P 

the second, on the Progress of the North-West, by James f 
Lanman ; the third, on the Usury Laws, by James M. 
ton; the fourth, on the Causes and Remedy of the Uns 
ness of the Currency, by H. C. Carey; the fifth, on the p; 
covery ef the North-West Passage, and the sixth, on 
Trade with Muscat, anonymous; the seventh, on the I, 
respecting the Relations of Debtor and Creditor in } 
Hampshire, by Jacob B. Moore; and the remainirg antic 
mostly statistical and critical, by the Editor, and, with one 
two exceptions, creditable to him. This periodical is stead; 
geinieg favor among the merchants, and it well deserves ; 
liberal support which it has received. (Freeman Hunt, | 
Fulton-street.) 
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New Music.—Firth & Hall have published ‘ Tweive 
tonets, written, composed, and arranged by John 
Hopkins, Bishop of Vermont, for the use of the Ve 
Episcopal Institute.’ Bishop H. is an universal genius. § 
is a good composer, a better painter, an architect, an eng 
a fine instrumental and vocal musician, and one of the 
eloquent preachers of the time. 

A:will, 201 Broadway, bas published the ‘ Eglantine Waly, 
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A drunken man 
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ing in bis arms ha 

A man jumped 
the wheels, and bi 
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*A Sleighing Song’ written by James T. Fields, 
and set to music by P. Knight, has just been published 
Oakes & Swan of Boston, and is for sale by the princi 
music sellers in this city. It is a little out of season, but 
excellent, and printed in the true Boston style. 


‘ Newest Keepsake for 1839.’ Ditto for 1840.—Mr. 0 
B. Young, Norwich, Conn. has sent us two small volumese 
titled as above ; the first embod) ing what purports to be‘ 
Best Account of the Speeches, Doings, &c. of a Recent Be’ 
nevolent Convention, at the Chapel of the Marlboro’ House, 
Boston,’ and the latter, ‘ Doings at the Trundle-Bed Con 
tion in Session at the Marlboro’ Chapel, Jan. 2, 1540.’ The 


drift of each is of course to ridicule the ultra plilanthropy and ae 
impracticable folly of many of the enterprises for which MH 5. the street. 
tional and State Associations are formed in our day. There A man’s skull 
is certaunly much feir game for satire in that direcuor . ae t 
whether the author has started it we leave his readers wo de "Tien Wen onl @ 
wena , sion of some crar 
‘The Dial’ —Our readers will remark the publcsion Din Nanda 
among our Literary selections, of some farther extracts fro and one of his le, 
the new organ of Transcendentalism, especially ‘ The Rel A lad lost an 
‘ double-header. 


gion of Beauty,’ which we can scarcely err in attributing 
the glowing pen of Ralph Waldo Emerson, one of the Editor 
We shall not bestow praise on it; despite of its occasions! 
mysticism, it needs none. We have penciled one or twoothe 
articles for future insertion; though aware that the mas 
readsrs will judge of the writers that ‘ Much learning be 
made them mad.’ There is a class of students and thinkers 
however, by whom these essays will be welcomed as weter 
in the arid desert, and for these alone we copy them. 


——_——_———_——__ SS 
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Brackett, the Sculptor.—This successful young artust re 
turned a few days ago from Cincinnati, where he executed * 
bust of General Harrison that equals the best models from lif 
ever made in this country. At his rooms, corner of Chambert 


. . victim's head fr 

the highest credit on his ability. aor essed, ches bio! 

‘ Burton's Magazine,’ and ‘ The Lady's Book,’ for s tonite meet 
both excellent numbers, have been issued by Mr. Israel Pot ih police 


88 Bowery, the New-York publisher of those very POP” jumped over in’ 
magazines—the most widely circulated of any in the United 


States. is answer wa 


= is the proper p 

The Centennial Celebration of Cherry Valley, on the 4th rected ond pias 
was attended by an immense coficourse of citizens. W. W hes let mone 
" a large 

Campbell, Esq., of this city, delivered an historical discoo™ Th Centro Market 
and Rov. Dr. Nett of Union College, and Governor Sew* street. He is 


addressed the aseemblage in a very eloquent manner. 
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The Lady's Companion ; July, 1840.—This is averygood 
number, and it is embellished’by a beautiful view of Beston 


“Hi Among the best vf its papers are those of Mrs. Sigourney, 
Me Mrs. Ellett, and the other female contributors to the work. 
“Tl Mrs. Ellett has recently made for it several capital transla- 
a tions from the German. (W. W. Snowden: 107 Fultom 


street. ) 


American Edition of the Metropolitan.—Mrs. Mason has 
issued the June number of the Metropolitan Magazine in her 
 o@M customary neat and correct manner. It contains a variety of 

excellent articles. ne 
a Union College.—The annual commencement of the Union 
College will be held in Schenectady on the 22d inst. The 
Rev. Dr. Barnes ef Philadelphia is to deliver the address be- 
fore the literary societies of the college. 

The next Steamship from England.—Mr. Cunard’s steam- 
ship The Britannia, leaves Liverpool, and the British 
Queen leaves Portsmouth, on the Ist of July—the former 
for Halifax and Boston, and the latter for New-York. Mr. 
Cunard expects to make his pnssage in 12 days, and the Bos- 
tonians are talking of running an express to New-York, imme- 
diately after the arrival of the Britannia, so as to have the 
news here before the Queen arrives. 







Accidents and Offences in the City.—The Fourth of July 
was characterized in the city by the usual number of accidents 


borne a good character. He also has a family. ae 
moment's indulgence of unrestrained passion, two ies 
have been plunged in the deepest wee. 
— 
Mexico.—Mexican papers as late as the 15th June from 
received by the New-Orleans Bulletin, furnish no 
news of moment. 

Complaints are made in these papers that smuggling is 
carried on between Texas and the interior to a considerable 
extent, the civil authorities being, it is said, largely engaged 
in the business. 

Latest rrom Mexico.—The bark Ann Louisa, Capt. Wil- 
son, arrived at this port on Wednesday, in 22 days from Vera 
Cruz. She confirms the report afterward contradicted, of the 
surrender of Campcachy to the Federalists on the 4th of June. 
The garrison were expected daily at Vera Cruz. ; 

The town of Tobasco, in the Province of Tobasco, adjoin- || 
ing Campeachy, was blockaded by the Federalists. ) 

The U. S. frigate Macedonian and corvette Warren called | 
off Vera Cruz in the beginning of June, and sailed for Tam- | 

A conducta arrived at Vera Cruz June 2d, from the 
capital, with $928,001 in specie. News had been received | 
in that capital of the arrival of forty-seven Americans, in | 
chains, at the port ef San Blas, from Upper California, charged 
with having meditated a revolution against the Government; | 
| but, through the interference of the British Consul, they were | 

set at liberty. 

Mr. Towns, American Consu!, had arrived in Mexico from 
the Sandwich Islands, bringing letters from those Islands to | 
the 15th of March. 

The village of Acayucan, in the department of Vera Cruz, | 
was nearly destroyed by fire on the 8th of May. 
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It com- | 
menced in the evening, and destroyed the church, post office, || 
curate’s house, prefect’s house, the judicial buildings, &c. &c., || 





and offences. The police was for the time non-existent, and 
all kinds of iniquity were perpetrated with impunity. Among 
the most serious accidents, resulting from the lawless use of 
rockets, etc. was one by which the fancy store of Mr. Hyacinth 
Yvelin, 231 Fulton-street, was destroyed. The wife of the 
proprietor, a young woman of great amiability, together with 
a child of three or four years of age, were killed. The fol- 
lowing summary will give an idea of some of the remaining 
] accidents : 

A drunken man was run over by the railroad train in the 
Bowery, and had both thighs crushed. A child he was carry- 
ing in bis arms had one of its legs broken. 

A man jumped from the cars when at full speed, fell under 
eof the wheels, and had both legs broken. 





The A lad lost his right hand by the bursting of a pistol. 
nal A colored man had his thigh fractured by the bursting of 
Xe emall cannon, with which some boys were amusing themselves 


in the street. 

A man’s skull was fractured by the explosion of a swivel. 

A horse, rode by a military officer of the day, fell down and 
broke his thigh. 

The face and neck of a boy was severely burnt by the explo- 
sion ef some crackers he had in his hat, whilst holding it in 
his hand. 

Capt. Beach, of the Dragoons, was thrown from his horse, 
and one of his legs was broken. 

A lad lost an eye by being struck with a rocket called a 
to ‘ double-header.’ 

A young man’s clothes were destroyed and his breast sadly 
burnt by one of the same missiles, which fell into his bosom 

A man was drowned. Another was found insensible in the 
street, with a deep cut in his head. 

A lady was run over by a gig. A fireman was run over 
anengine. A gentleman received a concussion of the brain 
by having a pistol discharged close to his ear. A lad’s hand 
wns muulated by the explosion of a phial of gunpowder.— 


* I 3 


pistols, 
A most atrocious murder was committed on the 7th, about 
half past 12, P. M. on the body of Robert Dowling, residing 


in Prince-street, between Mott and Elizabeth-streets, by a | 
butcher named Thomas Butterling. It appears that they had | 
had a dispute of some violence on Sunday last. On the 7th) 


the quarrel was renewed in the shop of Mr. Dowling, and 
Butterling was ordered out. 
the shop until he had left Dowling a corpse, and on the instant, 
with a single blow of a butcher's knife, nearly 
victim's head from his shoulders. He was so nearly decapi- 
tated, that bis head fell over on his shoulder. 
ly, fled, pursued by the crowd, and after being knocked down and 
at, leaving a portion of his coat in the hands of his pursuers, ran 
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i coomeann “taneapeaatainebonie’ 
is the proper place to come to” He was im 


after he was wounded. He was about forty 
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Three other boys were wounded severely by the bursting “| “Sens 


He declared he would not leave || 


The murderer | 


into the police office, and placing both hands upon the bar, | 


jumped over into the midst of the officials. Justice Blood- | sur bes citimeed ep Etec Ane hoe at 
emended of hia what wee the measing of his conduct. | of cornfields, reek, estroying @ num | 


with all the archives and the church fixtures. The whole 
|| damage was estimated at $500,000. i} 
|| Acompany of English capitalists have made arrangements 
for going extensively into the Silk Culture in Guetamala. It 
is stated that the experiments already made in the business 
|| warrant the company in believing they will succeed to ad- 





Texas.—Galveston advices to the 22d ult. have been re- 
| ceived at New-Orleans. 
| The Austin Gazette of the 10th had been received at Galves- 
|} ton. Another express from San Antonio had reached Ausun, 
! bringing a confirmation of previous accounts, that Arista was | 
| advancing toward Texas at the head of the Mexican Army. 
! The last accounts represent his force as being much less nu- 
|| merous than the first—say for the last, one thousand men. 
| The best opinions on the subject are that Arista only intends 
| to attack and cut up the Federalists w‘o are forming on the 
| Texan border, before they shall have become completely or- 
|| ganized. 
|| Col. James Love has been appointed a commissioner to re- 
ceive, at Galveston, the Promissory Notes of the Government, 
and to issue stock certificates for the same. This arrange- 
ment, and a similar one appointing an agent in New-Orleans, 
for the same pur, » must have the best effect in withdraw- 
| ing these notes om circulation, as we know of many men 
|| who would be glad to fund all the Texas money they have, 
| but have heretefore been deterred by the trouble and expense 
| of a journey to Austin. 
| Advices from San Angustine state that the crops in that 
vicinity are in a great state of forwardness, and promise a 
| rich and abundant harvest. 


" 
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Urrsn Canapa.—It may be remembered that, some time 
| in January last, one Livingston Palmer was arrested in Up- 
| per Sonal charged with distributing ‘ patriot’ commissions, 
| and endeavoring to enlist recruits for a new rebellion. He 
| has recently been tried for high treason, found guilty, and , 
|| sentenced todeath. He is said to be an American, from Ver- 
One Hiram Mann has also been tried for the same 
| offence, and in like manner found guilty and sentenced. | 
| The Quebec Gazette of the 4th inst. says—“‘ His Excellen- | 
cy the Governor General, and suite, embarked on board the |, 
steamboat Unicorn at 11 o'clock last night, for Prin-e Ed- 
ward Island and Halifax. His Excellency, it is expected, | 
will be absent about a month; and until his return, the Gov- | 
|| ernment will be administered by Lieut. General Sir D. Jack- | 
son, who has taken up his residence, for the summer, in the |, 
Government House at William Henry.” i 


| 


severed his || — i +e 


Jamaica.—Jamaica papers of the 16th June, received at 

| New-Orleans, state that the sugar crop of the island had sus- | 

| tained much damage from severe drought. Flour was selling | 

| at $7 75 e $ 8 per bbl. | 
a 


l 
Frortpa.—The expedition under Cols. Twiggs and Har- | 
Three prisoners were brought in. 


iately ar-| 

rested and placed in irons. Dvwling died in about ten minutes || Johnson, Vice President of the United States, was at the | 
of age, and Temperance Hall, his watch was stolen outof his fob. Very 

has left a large family. Buittterling formerly had a stall in | 

Centre Market, but has latterly kept a private stall in Prince- | 

street. He is about twenty-five years of age and bas hitherto 


Decent Thief.—Sometime on Friday evening, while Col. | 


little was said about the affair except to his immediate friends. 
He returned from Reading, and yesterday morning his watch, 


‘in good order and well conditioned,’ was sent to him. | 


For the New-Yorker. 
SONG OF THE HUNTERS OF THE PRAIRIES. 


BY DE WITT C. ROBERTS. 

WE journey far from our loving homes, 
O'er the prairies, away—away— 
Where the antlered wild deer ever roams, 
And the cougar seeks his prey ; 

Where the fiercely-bounding buffalo 
Speeds like an arrow by! 

"Mong the western wilds we fearless go, 
"Neath a far-off native sky. 


The hum of the cities we 've left behind, 
And the woodman’s cabin low; 

O’er rivers and mountains away we wind, 
Beneath the forest bough, 

To where the prairies wild and wide 
Like bounding billows spread, 

And the blue profound blends like a bride 
With the soil on which we tread. 


Oh, how brightly flow the waters 
Adown the long-drawn vales, 
And the bloom of the prairie’s daughters 
That scent the sighing gales! 
Oh, light the flit of the insect’s wing 
And the plume of the wild birds there! 
We roam ‘mid a land of endless Spring, 
Where the Earth blooms ever fair. 


Oh, tis sweet to wander o'er the sod 
Where the rifle never flashed, 

And the feot of the white man never trod, 
Nor the dew from the flowers dashed ! 

Where Nature dwells in her loveliness, 
Unscathed by the spoiler’s hand— 

Where yet we may view her fair impress 
All over the virgin land. 


Oh, bright and glorious land of ours! 
Fit home of Liberty! 
Amid your erymanthian bowers 
Such shelter to the Free 
As ‘neath the gorgeous canopy 
Of the starry firmament, 
The same that spreads o'er our homes away, 
We pitch our suow-white tents. 


And we must rest on the cold. damp earth, 
While the stars their vigils keep, 

Aud visions of our own bright hearth 
Shall gladden us in sleep 

Till the far-off prairies, glimmering 
With the tints of the morning's beam, 

And the early birds that sweetly sing, 
Shall break the honeyed dream! 


Still far away from our loving homes 
We must wander many a day, 

Ere we look again on those happy domes 
Where our children are at play— 

Ere again we gaze on those sunny forms 
Which gave the parting hand 

With the wish that He who rules the storms 
Might speed our little band! 

Rochester, June 24, 1840. 


Mr. Jou» P. Rocers is an authorized agent for The New-Yorker 
to travel in the States of Pennsy!vania, Ohio, &c. 


Rlarried, 


July 4, John Albright, M.D. to Nancy, daughter of the late John 
Simpson, of Warren Co. N. J. p 

July 5, John Martinez Piscabia, of Havana, to Josephine, daughter 
of P. A. Delmonico, of Switzerland. 

July 7, Augustus E. Hotchkiss to Grace E. daughter of the late 
George Cooke, of New-Haven, Conn. 

July 7, Capt. John Harding, ef Whitehaven, England, to Ann Ne- 
vins, of Belfast, Ireland. ; 

July 8, Samuel Hotchkin to Margaret C. daughter of Francis Dore- 
mus, Esq. all of this city. nie 

At Skeneatcles, N. Y., July 2, Addison G. Jerome, of this city, te 
Julia, daughter of Hon. Phares Gould, of Skeneateles. 

Philadelphia, July 2, Dr. C. V. Haddleston, of Troy, N. ¥. to Han- 
nah C. Brackenridge, of Philadelphia. 


Died, 
July 4, Chester Graves, aged 36 years. July 4, Charles G. Stagg, 39. 
July 6, William Slamm, 64. July 7, Mrs. Mary Wik, 6. 
Jaly 7, Mary 8. K. wife of Joho E. Earle, 32. 
July 7, Eliza, wife of Simon Benedick, 27. 
July 8, Hannah Marsh, 31. 
July 9. Theodore K. son of Rev. Horace Galpin, 19. ’ 
At Rorktown, Westchester Co. N. Y. July 2, Mrs. Louies Shipman 
Amherst, Mass. July 4, Henry M. son of President Humphiey, 18. 
Short Hilis, N. J., Samuel F. Randolph, of this city, 74. 
Ss eneateles, N. Y., Samuc! Egleston, 96. 
Providence, R. 1., Zechariah Chaffee, 55. 
South Milford, Michigan, Dr. Daniel Fox, 40. 
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AND REMEMBER ME. 
A BALLAD—COMPOSED AND ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO-FORTE. 
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For the New-Yorker. 
THE MAIDEN’'S LAMENT. 
FROM SCHILLER. 
Tue oak boughs rustle, 
The clouds sail high ; 
The maiden sitteth 
; The green shore by ; 
The billows are breaking in power, in power, 
And she sitteth sighing in gloomy hour— 
Her fair eyes the gushing tear staineth. 


“ The heart has perished, 
PR). world cee 
gives nought 

Of soy 10 ght longer 
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Enough o 
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One, summon Thy ehild back to Thee 
this world and its fortune for me— 


I have lived and have loved—nought remaineth.” 


Her tears are down-flowing ; 
All vainly they pour— 

Her weeping can waken 
The dead never more: 


Then seek for what comforts and soothes the sad heart 
When the pleasures of Love like a vision depart. 


The 


ly One will not deny thee. 
Ay. weep if thou willest! 
Thy tears vainly pour— 
ba | weeping can waken 
he dead never more : 


, 








SECOND VERSE. 


When serrew e'er thy heart is stealing, 
And teare bedew thine eyes; 
When twilight brings the hour ef feeling, 
And stars tell destinies— 
Then with thy seft and fairy Guger 
Wake the string’s melody ; 
Bid theught: of ether moments linger, 
Sing—and remember me. 
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The sweetest relief to the sorrowing heart, 
When Love's fairy joys like a vision depart, 

Its tears and laments will supply thee Cass. 


New-Haven, June 11, 1840. 
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